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DEDICATION. 


TO 

Dr. WILLAN, 

OF 

bldomsbiury=square. 


Sib, 

I CANNOT take up my pen to 
address you, without feeling, 
those sentiments of profound 
respect which your profes¬ 
sional emin'ence and berievo- 
lent character, are so well, 
calculated to Excite. But I 
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He was in the habit evefy morn¬ 
ing of calling at a booksellers in the 
neighbourhood, to look over the news¬ 
papers, purclJise books, and make en- 
qjuiries concerning every literary no¬ 
velty. 


Upon one of these occasions, he 
saw a young man in the shop, who 
was hastily running over the tille- 
pages, dipping here and there into the 
coiiterits of one book after another, 

and niaking some observations upon 

$ 

the subject and stile of them, as well 
as upon the former writings lof their 
authors^ ^ which, thouch eitremely 

pertinent, were sharpened by a sar¬ 
castic spirit. 
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This Induced Mr. Worthy to survey 
the young critic with an eye of en- 
* quiring curiosity —lie w^as of middle 
stature, rather thin^ lof dark com- 
plexion, with an eye remarkably ex¬ 
pressive, and which sparkled at every , 
pointed and animated remark he made 
upon flic authors that fell under his 
' notice. His coat was a shabby black, 
his linen clean, but evidently the worse 
for wear; and he wore a pair of boots, 
wiiich had owce been elegant and •fa¬ 
shionable. 

% 

The i>ookscller silently listened to 
his drscdurse with an unmeaning smile, 
or replied to him in some common- . 
place observation^^ Mr. Worthy was 
upon the point of opening a convcr- 

B 2 
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sation with the young stranger, but 
was prevented by the abrupt depar¬ 
ture of the latter; whe^ he made 
some enquiries^ respecting him of the 
bookseller. 

/I I 

By this retailer of liter at ure he was in¬ 
formed that his only knowledge of him 
arose from his having sold a few poems 
and an Eastern 1 ale in one volume of 
his writing, that he believed, when first 
he knew him, he was a teacher ii> a 
boarding-school; but that latterly he 
knew not what he w^as about; except, 
indeed, that he had lately se^t to his 
shop some tickets and bills respecting 
an entertainment he had attempted in 
the city, consisting of comic lectures, 
ridiculing the defects of reading, spe,ak- 



ing, and conversation, diversified with 
comic songs of bis own writing : but 
this attempt, he believed, had totally 
failed, and rather injured than im¬ 
proved his circumstances ; for his ap¬ 
pearance had lately been more deject¬ 
ed, and his dress more [shabby, than 
he had ever known them before. 

Mr. Worthy asked, whether his 
publications had been attended with 
any degree of success and was an¬ 
swered, that they had none ^f them 
erxceeded one edition of two hundred 
and fi^y copies: “ but,^' added this 
man of books, “ his name is^not suffi- 

t 

ciently known, for his works to have 
any sale.” 
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What a contrast there was hetwecn 
the feelings with which Mr. Worthy 
heard this observation, and the apathy 

I 

with which it ws uttered by the book¬ 
seller i In the one ease, it was the 
ignorant and cold-blooded man of 
trade, who contemplated the loftiest 
flights of genius, and the noblest pro¬ 
ductions of literature, merely as ob¬ 
jects of mercenary gain; and who 
cared not if the authors were hanged, 
provided he could oljtain a living by 
the sale of their works : in the other, 
it was the man of mental cultivation 
and true sensibility, whose lovr of li¬ 
terature led him deeply to sympathize 
with c\cry literary character, who, for 
no other defect than that of notoriety, 




was, by false direction of public 
curiosity, condemned to general ne- 
•glect, and his works subjected to the 
contempt of such men | as thtj book- 
seller, with whom he was in conver¬ 
sation. 


This, account of the young poet, 
• excited in the breast of Mr. Worthy 
an impression, which, though deep 
and genuine, might have proved alto- 
g^ber transient in its duration, had 
he not, that very afternoonii found 
tlie young object of his curious en- 
quiry, ^ing out of the house in which 
he, ]Vlr. Wortliy, lodged. 

ft 

The former hastily brushed by the 
latter, and was quickly out of sight. 
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Mr. Worthy immediately ascended to 
his chamber, and rang his bell for 
the landlady, who not appearing di-' 
rectly, he, without thinking what he 
did, left the room precipitately, and 
mounting higher, he reached the at¬ 
tic story, where finding the door of 
a back room half open, he,’swayed 
by an irresistible impulse, entered the 
lofty abode; which, from what he 
saw of its internal appearance, he wa^ 
speedily convinced was the residence 
of Fr'ank Nkville, the name of 
his new acquaintance. 

A cupboard bedstead was the prin¬ 
cipal part of its furniture :—the bed 
wjas down, and had been made; but 

V 

itexhibited an impression,which shewed 
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that it h5(i recently been the couch of 
reflection or repose.—A solitary shelf 

* contained a ^et of Shakespeare, Mil¬ 
ton’s Paradise Lost,. French Die- 

tlonary, a Gazetteer, and a few odd 

• 

volumes of Dryden, Churchill, Pope, 
See .—A trunk full of manuscripts was 
on one "side of the room ; and on the 

* table lay about half a quire of writing- 
paper, on the upper sheet of which, 
the following lines appeared to have 
b^n rapidly thrown, but a minute^or 
two before ; the ink being quite wet. 

Sure soni| malignant stai^ with baleful power, 
Sh<»wej:"d its curses on my natal honr^; 

That hour, when Nature’s cruel laws obey’d. 
Gave to a world, for which he was not made, 
A being, for no comcfon objects form’d. 

With wild, enthusiastic madness warm’d: 

B S 



Cundemn’d to herd with men, thro*' whose rude 
clay 

The genial soul emits no kindly^ray. 

No rub of sad ex||.eiience can control 
The warm effusions of his open soul; 

still he thinks and acts by generous rules. 
And is the dupe alike of knaves and fools. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 44 ' ^ 
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* * # # # * * 


Mr. Worthy devoured these lines, 
^vhich spoke so eloquently the feelings 
of the writer, and which threw him 


info a reverie that was scarcely inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of his land¬ 
lady. Unconscious of the situation 
in which he was discovered, he seized 
the good \/oman, and pulled her to- 
warcla liie bed, where he endeavoured 
to force her to sit do vn by him; there 
bein^ no other seat in the room, save 
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one chaii*, the back of which was oc¬ 
cupied with some old worn-out habili¬ 
ments, and the seat with an abundance 
of papers. 

The astonished hostess sprang from, 
his rude embrace^ and half breathless 
with surprise, stood holding the door 
in her hand, and articulating, in bro¬ 
ken accents, La, Sir!—could I have 
thought that a gentleman of your ap- 
jTbarance— 

What it was that suspended the 
conelu^on of this sentence, I cannot 
pretend to s;iy :—1 leave to»the ima¬ 
gination of my reader, to give colour¬ 
ing to a picture, which I should 
only injure by attempting completely 
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to delineate; only it is necessary, in 
order to assist his fancy, for me to 
inform him, that the surprise of the 

• ‘ 'f 

good landlady, at the unexpected at- 

Q 

tack of Mr. Worthy, prevented her 

« 

from observing that she held in her 
hand a certain domestic utensil, which, 
like many other things, is not more 
useful in its services, than degraded 
in the scale of respectability. 

Now I know not how it happened'; 
but the eyes of each party fell at one, 
and the same time upon this unfortu¬ 
nate vessel, which strange a^ it may 
appear, reemed alone to possess the 
power of bringing the embarrassed 
pair to a sense of thgir delicate situa¬ 
tion. Mr. Worthy coloured up as red 
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as scarlet^the countenance of the 
landlady was all in a flame—the uten¬ 
sil just alludod to, vanished beneath 
her apron, and the gehtleman first 
broke silence in the following words: 

‘‘ Pardon me. Madam ; but the in¬ 
terest wi\h which I have been inspired 
*by the young man who occupies this 
apartment, has removed from me every 
sense of situation and propriety.—I 
m^' him this morning, in the shop gf 

a bookseller in Bond-Street; P knew 

* 

not then that he was my fellow-lodger. 
—As I Intered your house this after- 
noon,* he was coming out:—-jr^patient 
to see you, in order to make some 
enquiries respectijpg him, I ascended 
to the upper story, when entering this 



chamber, my eye was struck with 
these lines.” 

Here be snatched up the paper that 

% 

lay on the table, and devoured the 

« 

lines which had so interested him. 

In the mean while, mine hostess 
took the opportunity of sliding un¬ 
der the bed, what she tremblingly 
held beneath her apron,—in a short 
tune, both were seated at a decent 
distance; and Mr. Worthy had an 
opportunity of pursuing his interroga¬ 
tories respecting Mr. ^JevillA 

I 

Here, hqwever, he was much dis¬ 
appointed :—^the hii^tory of the young 
poet was more a secret to his hostess, 
than,—thanks to the bookseller's infer- • 
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mation,—-if was to himself. She only 
answered to his enquiries :— 

Dear me, Sir—to be sure it was 
a strange mistake ; but really I feel 
so flustratedjthat I hardly can speak— 
the young gentleman that is just gone 
out, Sir*? I really don’t know who he 
is—he has lived with me near a month. 
AVhen he first came, he was just come 
out of the country—he is very civil 
ancl obliging, and generous as a prince; 
thou£jh I am afraid his circumstances— 
but, to be sure, I ought not to say 
any tliiifg about that; for he always 
pays’his way .very handsomely: yet, 
poor young gentleman !—I am afraid 
he has something|on his mind ; for he 
seems quite molloncholy like/^ 
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Finding that no more thah this was 
to be obtained of his landlady, he 
went down stairs, deterjuined to take 
the first opp^ortunity of introducing 
himself to the acquaintance, and in¬ 
suring the confidence of the stranger, 
for whom his enthusiastic admiration 
of literary genius, induced him to con- 

A 

ceive the highest degree of interest.— 
But a superior Power disposes of us, 
in spite of every project of our own, 
and gives a direction to our co^i- 
duct. ' 

No sooner did Mr. Wortky enter 

his aparjtment, than he found lying on 
( 

his table, a letter from his dearest 
fripnd in the counti^y, informing him 
of the sudden and dangerous illness jof 
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a beloved Sister. Every other thought 
vanished from his mind—he imme- 
tSiately sent to, give orders for a post- 
chaise to be ready at his door I5y five 
o’clock next morning, when, the whole 
night having been spent in prepara¬ 
tion for his journey, he set out for 
Somersetshire. 
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CHAP. 11. 

THE DEBATE. 

Mr. Worthy returned to Lon¬ 
don in the following spring. The 
winter had been devoted by hinx^ to 

m 

solitude and reflection—he had seen 
his beloved relative consigned to the 
cold grave; and this solei^in event 
had filled his soul with that sublime 

X 

melancholy, which best adapts it for 
meditation on the fate of mortality, 
and the mysteries of futurity. 




With a hfibit of mind particularly 
disposed to benevolence, and a heart 
attuned to the noblest feelings of sym¬ 
pathy, he, on his return to town, made 

p • p * p * 

immediate enquiry atter his young and 
distressed author. But all his search 


was in vain ; neither his former land¬ 
lady nor the bookseller could give him 
any information respecting poor Frank 
Neville. 


Mr. Worthy determined to remain 
in town until the latter end of the 
summer. No caprice of fashion ever 
regulated #liis conduct in this respect. 
The watering-places he never frequent¬ 
ed—they were scenes of frivolity and 
dissipation by no means suited to his 
char^icter. His visits to the country, 
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and his return to Lend on v were gove¬ 
rned by convenience, necessity, or 
some other circumstance, which, as^ a 
motive of action, was more worthy of a 

i 

thinking being, than mere imitation of 
the empty-headed leaders of the ton ; 
nor did he proscribe to himself any 
particular season for the enjoyment of 
a town or a country life—Nature, in 
her every garb, was welcome to him, 
offering abundant food for contem¬ 
plation ; and London, at all times, 
* 

afforded a wide field for the exercise 
of his philanthropy. 

His birth and fortune might have 
entitled' him to move in the first cir¬ 
cles of fashion ; but luxury and extra? 
vagance he was inimical to front his 
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youth ; anc? he shunned, as he would 
the brink of a deadly precipice, the 
giddy vortex, wjiere virtue, reflection, 
and every thing else that dignifies the 
human character, is speedily swallowed 
up, never more to rise. He, however,' 
was honored with the friendship, of 
and kept «p an intercourse with many 
characters among the great, who were 
more cnobled by their talents, and 
the qualities of the heart, than by 
tlio» titles they bore ; but neither the 
splendid dinner, the gaudy rout, nor 
any other display of folly and osten¬ 
tation, e\l5r witnessed his presence. 

When in London, he dunng the 
winter, frequently visited Covent-Gar¬ 
den Theatre, where he enjoyed the 
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delectable treat of seeing some of the 
best plays of his favorite Shakespeare, 
got up in that stile so worthy of tlie 
immortal English bard, w'hich distin- 
guishes the classic taste of Mr. Kem¬ 
ble, supported by the unrivalled act¬ 
ing of that gentleman, and his inimi¬ 
table sister—now, alas ! if Ve except 
the rich humour of Colman, and the 
chaste wit of Sheridan, almost the 
only gratification which our stage af¬ 
fords, inundated as it i? with the ffedi- 
ous forces, drawling operas, and insi¬ 
pid childish pantomimes of modern 
dramatists. 

He was also a constant attendant at 
^ Debating-societ)^ in Piccadilly :—he 
was a friend to such institutions, •and 
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wished to see them established as na« 
tional schools of eloquence; conviriced 
"^hat nothing would be more likely to 
fortify the public mind, and ra?se the 
national character. The one in qiles- 
tion, however, formed a lamentable’ 
contrast with his wishes.—Instead of 


a constant succession of young candi¬ 
dates for oratorical eminence, his ears 


were continually annoyed with the in¬ 
sipid bawling, and dry common-place 
arguments of a tall Scotch shoemaker, 
a bookseller's hack, a Methodisft par¬ 
son, a mad Irish lawyer, and an ale¬ 
house Demosthenes, hired at five shil¬ 


lings a night, to keep a live the Rebate, 


in the absence of volunteer speakers. 


yiiere was, however, an exception 
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to this motley and contemptible 
groupe, in one man of real genius and 
talent whose eloquence would have 
done honor to a senate—a man not 
more distinguished for his abilities, than 
‘'for his political principles at a certain 
period of the French revolution, which 
principles he still stedfastly adheres 
to, notwithstanding the conviction he 
must have received, that these princi¬ 
ples alone confine him in the back 
ground of life, whilst he might stand 
forward in the picture, could he bring 
himself to read his recantation, sink 
the field orator in the fashic nable lec¬ 
turer, and, instead of practising his 
profession of a surgeon, in an humble 
sphere, reap the harvest of public 
credulity by giving'advice upon impe- 
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diments of speech for five guineas con^ 
suit ation fee. 

What was ihe astonishment 4>/ Mr. 
Worthy^ on his first visit to this 
cieivj to find the object oif his before. 
fruitless search^ presiding as chairman! 
His deportment in the chair was timid 
and embarrassed^ forming a striking 
' contrast with the brazen effrontery of 
some of the orators who addressed 
him. Dejection still sat on his coun¬ 
tenance ; and^ notwithstanding the ele¬ 
vated seat he held in the assembl^‘> he 
seemed to feel himself in a humiliating 
situation/) 

The question under discussion was 
the merits of the cow-pock inocula- 
tiom the debate was one of the 


€ 
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most extraordinary ever witnessed.— 
A large herd of the medical tribe: 
surgeons of hospitals, ^ apothecaries, 
quacks, and cow-pox inoculators were 

I 

assembled, in Mdiose countenances every 


emotion of rage, envy, malice, and re¬ 
venge was alternately depicted, whilst 
two gentlemen : one who has been al¬ 
ready noticed, with that eloquence pe¬ 
culiar to himself; and another, a re¬ 
spectable physician, with cool argu¬ 
ment and plain demonstration, were 
attacking the system of vaccination.— 

t 

Nothing could equal the outrageous 
behaviour of these gentlemen of the 
liberal profession, whilst tl^e afore- 
mentioned speakers were delivering 
their sentiments. Some coughed, some 
.hissed, some groaned, some scraped 
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with their feet^ and others vociferated 
A tie 

When they had sat diown, ii)> starts 
a Petit MaitrCy dressed in black, wit]| 
a nice pair of* silk stockings, upon 
whose rising a number fellows, post* 
ed in different parts of the room—sup¬ 
posed to be the bludgeon-men employ¬ 
ed at a late election—^began a thunder¬ 
ing peal of applause. His appearance 
ga)^ the idea of some cockney debutant, 
anxious to try his skill as an orator* to 
whom it was, of course, no conser- 
quence wl|a.t theme he chose for his 

opening speech, being equally versed 

. ' * . . # ^ 

in every subject*: but this idea was 

contradicted in one instance, the mo- 
tnenit he opened his fiiouth, when the 
ear Wsqs saluted with a beautiful Irish 

c2 



brogue, which g$ive a pleasing expres¬ 
sion to a voice that in sweetness and 
mqdulation outvied the croaking of the 
raven. He delivered a very pretty 
speech, which evinced as much medi- 
cal knowledge, as an apothecary ap¬ 
prentice might be supposed to acquire 
the first six hours of his apprentice¬ 
ship, with as much correctness as a 
schooUboy would an oration out of 
Enfield’s Speaker, at breaking-up; 
and accompanied with so much har- 
' mony of utterance, and so many graces 
of action, that a considerable portion 
of the audience was* convulsed with 
laughter. However, it was loudly ap- 

c 

plauded by the hospital surgeons, the 
apothecaries, the quack doctors, the 
• cow-pox inoculators, and the blud-^ 

•S 

geon-men. 
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After he had sat down^ a pause of 
about five minutes ensued^ when a 
gentleman, on the opposite side of the 
room, rose up to make an observation 
or two; but, what was the astonish¬ 
ment of a great part of the comp^n}^ 
to hear him style the last speaker a 
Learned Physician! He had no sootier 
concluded than another got up and 
spoke as follows. 
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CHAP. III. 


A SPEECH. 

I 

I ’ 

" Mr. President, 

^ In the course of a former even* 
ing*8 discussion of ibis question (th^ 

* ■''I 

question was an adjourned one), you 
were addressed by some gentlemen who 
told you they were not professional 
characters—^that they had no preten- 
stons to ' medical knowledge; and it 
were to be wished that a similar can¬ 
dour had been shewn by the learned 
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Pliysiciaii who spoke last but one ia 

j* 

this evening’s debate. I do not mean 
to doubt the fact of that gentleman’s 
being a physician; for I know there 
are more 'wai/s than one of obtaining 
that proud degree of eminence in the* 
medical profession^ but my predecessor 
docs not appear to be aware of the 
possibility of being a physician^ and 
not a learned physician. 

Ij Sir^ stand in the same predica^ 
Ihent with t|^se whom I have just fdr« 
luded to, as having spoken on the lai^ 
evening. I pretend not to discuss th^ 
questioi upon scientific principles; 1 
simply address myself to the good 
sense of every plain unprofessional 
man^ who is come here, like myself, 

f . 

to get information upon a subject 

c 4 
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ivliich we must all allow to be of 

•r 

the highest importance to the human 
race. 

»• 

I came hither. Sir, as every cau- 
Mid enquirer after truth ought to do, 
with a mind free and unbiassed, pre¬ 
pared to listen patiently to the dif¬ 
ferent arguments that might be ad¬ 
vanced on one side and on the other. 
There is no person in this assembly so 
disposed but must feel the same disap¬ 
pointment that I do, at' not having 
«• 

heard any thing from tlie friends of 
vaccination that is in the leas|^ deserv¬ 
ing of a reply. Indeed, if a disposi- 
%ion to*meet an opponent fairly, upon 
ground of free and open investiga^ 
tion, be a proof "of the goodness of a 
cause, and if an attempt to smother 
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discussion by noisy interruption and 
tumultuous opposition afford an in¬ 
ference of a bad one^ it is impossible* 
for any impartial person in this audi- 
ence^ who has witnessed the progress 
of the debate hitherto, not to have re¬ 
ceived an impression very unfavorable 
to the^ cow-pock inoculation. 

But, Sir, I shall not ask for a 
decision upon such grounds, however 
^ust it might be to ask it. 1 shall still 
provoke discussion; I shall inyite tb? 
friends and supporters of vaccination 
to rise) and confute their antagonists, 
by opposing argument to argument 
and fact to ihet; and, in the* absence 
of any thing to animadvert upon, thtd: 
has fallen from«ihe gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, 1 shall offer 
• c 5 
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a few observations on a printed docu¬ 
ment which I hold in my hand^ drawn 

up by Doctor P-and published 

officially at the head-quarters ^of the 
Cow-pox InstitutioDw 

Wc are told. Sir, by this docu¬ 
ment, that two instances only, of al- 
ledged failure, occurred at their In¬ 
stitution, in B—d-street, during the 
years 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 
and 1805; but, it appeared from the 
^'Register that one of these patients had* 
^not duly attended to receive the full 
ben^t& of the cow-pox :—of the other 
patient, there was no doubt at all that 
he had received the entire effects of this 

' I 

eiiviab|^ blessing, and yet they could 
no$f^4^7 subsequently 

the natural small-pox. 



Having, however, up to the timo 
of this last occurrence, an iiumens^ 
body of positive favourable evidence, 
comniunicated from all parts* qf the 
world, particularly from a correspon¬ 
dence with some of their fellow prac¬ 
titioners, in various parts of the United* 
K^ingdom, they were rather inclined to 

t * 

suspect that, in the last case mentioned^ 
^omc error had crept into their Register, 

Most excellent l)eliever9, indeed^ 
are the gentlemen who have usheradw 
this paper into the world, as will appear 
ill the c^ourse of my observations! A set 
of more orthodox adherents to any system 
whatever, were perhaps nevea known 
or beard of at any period of the world. 
They will believe any thing that inakjet 
for their own creed; but will shut 

c6 
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their eyes to ocular demonstration \vheu 
it makes against it. 

Mark in this instance^ though it 
'vras indisputable that a man had been 
inoculated for the cow-pox at their 
InatHutionj who afterwards took the 

4 

variolous infection; yet, so much were 
they impressed with this news they 
,bad received from various quarters of 
th^ world, particularly from those in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, 
■^'^ually interested with themselves in 
' propagating the system of vaccination, 
that rather than there shoul^ exist 
facta under their nose, to contradict 

. i 

such they were willing to he*- 

li^|r&at some error must have crept 
their JRegister or, in other words, 
tfaid the devil must have come in tb^ 
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night and wrote in tfaeit book the hame 
of some man who had never been 
oculated by them. 

We are told shortly after, in this 

I 

famous document, that baying beed 
appointed to supply the army arid 
navy with vaccine matter, it op^ed 
for them a wide field bf intercoiirse, 

which did not afford any duthMie 

% 

cases of failure that coUld be fecoU 
Tectech 

That could be recollected! Truly, 
this was ^ell added, and renders the 
story credible enough; for there edd 
be no doubt lhat those wUo' ^eould 
shut their eyes to a fact immediately 
within their oWn •cognizance, wdufl* 
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lose their recollection too whea occa^ 
^ion required,. 

Immediately follows this remark: 
“ As far as known, the reported cases 
of failure appeared, on investig^ation> 
to be either misrepresentations, or 
could hot he proved/* JWe g.rc next 
told that evidence did appear, from 
time to time, of cases of failure, which 
they could not reject; yet conviction 
was not always felt by them in consc-* 

’T 

*4|ueiice of this evidence. 

" Next we are* informed^ that the 
occurrence in the preceding month of 
May,^o;f two cases of failure At the 
Institution, from which this manifesto 
renders their opinion of the 
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error having crept into their Register 
no longer tenable; and that therefore 
they are compelled to own—Amazing^ 
candour !—that the small-pox^may 
take place^ after vaccine inoculatioOj^ 
in a small proportion of the numbeiC 
vaccinated! 

Yet, not one of the philosophers. 
whose names are subscribed to this ma«> 
nifesto, will condescend to inform us 
why, if the small-pox may take place 
in a smalls it may not in a large pro- 
portion of the number vaccinated; and 
unless the^y can do this, it must appear 
to every rational mind that this blessed 
discovery, for the making ki^^wn of 
which Doctor Jenner has received 
^30,000 paid out of the taxes of the^. 
people of this country, is no security 
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whatever against the contagion of the 
small-pox. 

^ After this, Mr. President, I do 
hot suppose it can excite astonishment 
in any one of my hearers to be told, 
that the very next line of the Mani- 
festoi which is at present the Object of 

my animadversion, contains the fol-* 

« 

lowing confession:—^ We must con¬ 
clude that, according to our experi¬ 
ence ^ vaccine inoculation docs not, Jii 

■ 

all cases, produce the unsusceptibility 
desired.* 

Vou are, Mr. President, already 
in posSession of the 'cases of failure 
which occurred, to the knowledge of 
‘ this Institution, fjrt)m the year 1800 to 
1805; that is, such as could bejproic<! 
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by such evidence as would cause con- 
Tiction to be felt by these disinterested 
iiioculators. And afterwards, we are 
informed by this document of those 
which took place in 1806, and that 
could not by any means in the world 
be got over. Previously, however, it 
gives us^ to understand that cases of 
failure are to be taken upon the whole> 
at the ratio of one in a thousand-^ 
though, bearing in mind the circum¬ 
stance of the error having crept into 
their Register, the chance appears a 
thousand to one against any case of 
failure whaitever being successfully 
proved, upon evidence that will cause 
conviction to he felt by those wjio^eiii 
pre-deterrained to shift their eyes 
against all proof ^d all ^conviction. 
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that militates against their own sys¬ 
tem. 


Sir^ at length the murder 
is out; for in the next stage of the 
papcFj wJiich I hold in my hand^ we 
learn from its authors that ^ it would 
not be just conduct to withhold from 
the public^ that at present^ no one can 
be authenticated to be secure from the 
small-pox by vaccine inoculation, un¬ 
less the test be employed of re-inocu¬ 
lation !" 

This, Sir, leads us into a know¬ 
ledge of the whole arcanas of this su- 

tit 

perl«iJtiTely grand and beneficial sys- 

9 

tern; for directly following the above 
^igclosure^ we find out what the test. 
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uf re-inoc^jlaiion is^ viz. inoculatiau 
with the cow-pox in one arm and with 
the small-pox in the other. 

Now, Sir, who ever disputed that 
inoculation for the small-pox was a 
security against the natural infection ; 
—we knew this before Dr. Jenner 
came to demonstrate it to us ; and yet 
we are to have this new system palmed 
upon us, which, at the end> acknow¬ 
ledges its power of doing nothing witli- 
ofit the aid of that which we were al¬ 
ready convinced could do' every tiling 
towards the attainment of the end pro¬ 
posed. 

This conclusibn, to which the im- 
portant discovery of vaccination brings 
us, reminds me, ivfr. President/ of a 
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story I have read in Joe Miller^ or 
'some other such work^ which, with 
your permission, I shall take the li¬ 
berty to relate. 


Two Oxford Scholars, as we are 
told, taking a journey on foot ypon a 
very frosty day, being very cold, very 
hungry, and at a considerable distance 
from any inn, entered a cottage upon 
the road, too seek such refreshment 
•as it afforded. Finding the owner of 
the cottage a very churlish inhospita¬ 
ble fellow, they were obliged to have 
recourse to their wit to obtain a dinner. 


I 


They told him they did not come to 
make i^ree with his provisions, for they 
were possessed of a secret by which 
. they could make mutton broth from a 
ttohe 5 therefore, if he would atcoW^ 
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modate them with a saucepan full of 
water^ and the use of his fire^ that, 
would be quite sufficient. 

The man pricked liphis ears upon 
being told this, and merely to gratify 

liis curiosity complied with their re¬ 
quest. The two scholars took a peb¬ 
ble stone out of the yard, and putting 
it into the water, sat down before the 
fire to await its boiling, whilst their 
host stood by attentively watching the 
process. 

Presently they asked him for an 
onion or two, and sometime after for 
a handful of salt, both of which re- 
quests were granted. Bye‘and bye 
they told him that the broth was now 
made; but that It would be a greit 
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improvement to it^ if he had such a 
thing in the house as a pound or two 
of scrag of mutton, with which he 
could’' accommodate them. This too 

■s 

was given, the mutton w as boiled, and 
' the scholars having made a hearty din- 
tier, left the following receipt with 
their host as a reward for bis hospi- 


“ How to make Mutton Broth with a 

Stone. ^ 

Take a ipodcrate sized pebble 
stone, which boil in two quarts of wa¬ 
ter ; add thereto an onion* or two, a 
handful of salt, and about three pounds 
of mutton. When done the stone may 
be thrown away. 
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This^ Mr. President^ is tfie whole 
mystery of the cow-pox inoculation. 
I'lie vacciiiists have been amusing us 
some time by professing to make broth 
out of a stone ; or, in other words^ to 
prevent the contagion of the natural 
sniall-poXj by inoculating the human 
race with a disorder taken from the 

t 

COW'. Lastly^ at the w^inding up of 
the plot^ wJion we look for the realiza¬ 
tion of their promises^ they beg the 
mutton of us ; they beg for that which 
iflbnc can make the process complete, 
and which would have served our pur¬ 
pose very well without the aid of their 
boasted discoverv.’* 

ft 

This speech was received with ac¬ 
clamations of applause, which com-^ 
pletcly drowmed the groans of the lios- 
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pital aulrgeons, &c. Even* the blud- 
geau-niien forgot what they were hired 
for, and indulged in a hearty lau^h at 
the .concluding part of the speech, 
swearing, by St. Patrick, it was a d—d 
good joke. 

But the chagrin of the \accinis(s 
could no longer be suppressed. It 
broke out into uproar and disorder ; 
the Chairman was obliged to quit his 
situation without taking the sense of 
the company upon the question in th^ 
iisukl manner, and a scene of tumult 
and confusion terminated this cele¬ 
brated discussion. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PREFACE TO A TRUE STORY. 

Mr. Worthy being compelled to 
depart sooner than lie intended, on ae- 
Tbunt of the tumult and disorder w hicli 
took place, did not, as he proposed 
to himself at first, watch Frank Ne¬ 
ville home to his lodgings; but, con¬ 
ceiving that liis abode must be known 
to the managers of the Debating So¬ 
ciety, he concluded that it would be, 

• 

an easy matter to obtain access to him 


D 
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by tlieir means, and went away more 
satisfied with the discovery he had 
made of his young genius than he was 
with that of Doctor Jcniier. 

He called the next day at the house 
where the Debating Society was held, 
and enquiring for the proprietor,* beg- 
ged to be favoured with the address of 
the 3’oiing man who had presided in 
the chair the evening before. This, 
the gentleman he spoke to, could not 
tell; but informed him he was clerk' 
to Mr. Lc Bttuif, a French bookseller, 
to whose shop he directed him. 

M\’. Worthy proceeded thithc.r dir 

# 

rectly, and enquired for a French 
book, which he stood some time ex- 

L ^ 

aminiilg, looking about him, now and 



then, expecting in vain to see the ob¬ 
ject of his search. 

He called in the same manner ftr se- 
veral days successively; but no Frank 
Neville did he see upon cither of those 
occasions. 

9 

At length he ventured to enquire 
whether such a person was not em¬ 
ployed tlicrcj when he w^as answered 
in the negative—^that the person asked 
Tor had filled the situation of clerk., 
there for about eight months^ buf lujid 
quitted it a few days before. 

He then begged to know whgre he 
lodged ; but the person he spoke to, a 
pale-faced young nmn, of about one- 
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and-tvvent}^ was either unable or un¬ 
willing to inform him. 

As my business is to write the his¬ 
tory of Frank ISevillCj and not that of 
*Mr. Worthy, 1 do not think it neces¬ 
sary to inform my Readers how the 
latter spent his time during six months 
which elapsed before he made the 
wished for discovery, by means of the 
publisher of a Novel, in five volumes, 
translated from the French by Frank, 
find published about three months af-*' 
ter he quitted Mr. Le Bocuf. Neither 
is it necessary that I should occupy my 
Reader’s attention witli a detail of the 
manner in which he first cultivated,the 

I 

acquaintance of our young Hero. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, he found him in decent 
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lodgings, in a two pair of stairs, in a 
court near Lcicestcr-sqiiarc, support¬ 
ing himself and his wife, a tall elegant 
female, of about twenty years of age, 
by the exercise of his pen ; that he in¬ 
troduced himself in the most delicate 
maimer, and after some weeks, having 
sccurcij his confidence by the unfeigned 
interest in his welfare, which the 
ronduct of Mr. "Worthy manifested, 
he made himself master of his history; 
which, though obtained in fragments, 
at various times, I here submit to my' 
Readers in succinct detail. 

Should what has already been said 
of Frank Nev.illc, excite in ^tlftm no 
curiosity to become acquainted with 
the particulars of his life, they have 
only to shut up the book here; on the 

d3 
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contrary^ should they feel any thing 
like the interest whieh infliiciiecd Air 
Worthy^ in his desire to know a cha¬ 
racter* not of the ordinary cast, they 
willj at the coinmencement of the next 
chapter, set out upon a journey in 
which I do not think they will find 
much sanieiiess; aiid ha\c only to ex¬ 
press a hope, that at every stage of the 
aforesaid journey, tliey will not iiiid 
me their caterer inattentive to their 
comfort and convenience. 



CHAP. V. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF GENIUS. 

Frank Neville was bom in the 
parish of Saint Anne’s^ Westminster* 
His father and mother were both na- 
tivcs of Irclandj where they enjoyed a 
decent competency, from the produce 
of a small farm. They came to Lon- 
don‘ill the year 1800, shortly after 
those disgraceful riots which will 
ever be a stain in the English His¬ 
tory. 

D 4 
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A few years after their arrival in 
London^ where they had established 
themselves in a retail sliop^ the father 
of Ffankj seduced by the opportuiii- 
lies of vicious indulgence^ which the 
metropolis affords^ neglected his busi¬ 
ness and his family for the pleasures of 
an alehouse^ and sometimes for worse 
pursuits. The consequence was, that 
he soon became lost to himself and so¬ 
ciety, and his wife was left to struggle 
single-handed with the world, with the 
.charge of supporting three children. * 

This she did with heroic resolution; 
she brought up her family in decent 
credit;, by the exercise of* a laborious 
business, to which she had never be¬ 
fore been accustomed, and maintained 

• c 

an exemplary character in the neigh- 
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bourliood in which she livedo for her 
persevering industry and extraordinary 
integrity of principle. 

Frank was her favorite^ and upon 
him she was determined to bestow the* 
best education it was in her power to 
give. , Accordingly he was removed 
from seminary to seminary; that is, 
from one old woman’s school to ano* 
ther, in the earlier part of his infancy, 
till he had imbibed the essence of all 
their various systems of tuition, and 
become perfect master of the elements 
of the English Language ; or, in other 
words, till he had completely learned 
his A. B. C. , 

He was afterv^rds placed at » Day 
School, then under the superintend- 
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anc6 of a man^ ‘who has Sioce made 
some figure on the Bath stage^ from 
which he has been compelled to retire ; 
his face, which was once handsome, 
having been disfigured by criminal in¬ 
dulgence, and he is now in misery and 
obscurity, suflering on earth the terri¬ 
ble punishment of vice and incmiti- 
tience. From this seminary Frank was 
taken between the ages of five and six 
years, the master of the school having 
raised the terms of Frank’s education' 

•w 

to the enormous sum of eight shillings 
per quarter, merely, as he said, from 
the uncommon progress his pupil had 
made in reading and spelling. 

I 

At the age of seven years he was 
put a Free Schqol, supported by 
the reli^ipus profession to which his 
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parents belonged^ where he continued 
till the age of fourteen. His educa- 
tion consisted merely of reading, writ¬ 
ing, common arithmetic, and, above 
all, the Catechism of his persuasion; 
which, being blended with a good deal 
of historical matter, most particularly 
engaged his attention, and before the' 
age of twelve years he was a profound 
Theologian, and greatly addicted to 
religious controversy. 

He was distinguished above eyerj 
one of his school-fellows for a reten¬ 
tive memory—writing kni arithmetic 
he greatly neglected but, at the time 
when the Frenoh Revolution irAindated 
the shores of Britain with the unhap¬ 
py victims of revolutionary phrensy,* 
French education became remarkably 

D 6 
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clieap^ and Frank’s mother found 
means to engage a French Ecclesiastic 

to instruct her son in the Gallic Tongue, 

•» 

upon the liberal terms of nine-pence 
for five lessons^ and in this the latter 
made a very great proficiency. 

At the age of fourteen he ;was ap¬ 
prenticed to an Engraver of Coats of 
Arms, upon silver and gold, for the 
term of seven years, only about two 
and a half of which he served. 

To describe the character of his 
master would not afford much enter¬ 
tainment to my Readers ; it is so com¬ 
mon «a 9 ne among that class of mecha¬ 
nics, or shopkeepers, who arc born, 
. educated, and who j)ass their lives from 
youth to age within the sound of Bow- 
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bells. He was ignorant^ narrow-mind¬ 
ed^ selfish^ and illiberal; possessing a 
good tradesman’s conscience^ he would 
do nothing wrong that came within the 
cognizance of the law^ but that regard 
excepted^ he would lie^ oppress^ de-* 
fraud, or be guilty of any species of 
injustice. 


It must not be denied that, for the 
first two years of Frank’s apprentice¬ 
ship, the master had reason to be dis¬ 
satisfied with his apprentice. During 

t 

that period, the latter was almost con¬ 
tinually employed in going on errands, 
and his occasional journies would often 
be protracted by stopping to examine 
the contents of a book-stall. A Cir¬ 


culating Library too, in the neighbour¬ 


hood, was the object of his constant 
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visits; and the stores of mental food 
that it afforded^ were eagerly devoured 
by Frank at every spare hour. 

The above-mentioned period at an 
• cndj and Frank having sat down to 
his business, he began to be useful^ 
and might have made what is called a 

I* 

a good workman, but his character 
began early to unfold itself, in a pride 
and independence of mind by no means 
suited to his situation. The master 
disliked Frank's manners and disposi¬ 
tion, *and Frank detested his. 

They parted, and perhaps—'twas 
so best. 

quitting his apprenticeship, 
abandoned himself .entirelj to 

5'^ 

•tcmnpanj of a youth who bad 
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been his constant companion ever since 
he had been bound to the Engraver, 
It was the son of a baker^ who re¬ 
sided in the next parish ; who^ in the 
honest waij of trade^ had amassed con¬ 
siderable property, short-sighted¬ 
ness of human ways! vanity of 
hiiman toil t This man^ though only a 
baker^ might have reared for himself 
a fame of all others the most flattering 
to a sensible mind—he was a Parish 
OflScer—^he might have dried the tears 
of the widow and the orphan ; he might 
have had many an eye dim with weep¬ 
ing, many a band, languid with dis¬ 
ease, lifted to Heaven to invoke bless- 
ings on his head^ by making a different 
use of that wealth which he accumu¬ 
lated with gripiijg' avidity, by his 
daily toil and nightly care—for what ? 
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For an extravagant son to squander! 
He was accounted a hard^ selfish^ and 
unkindly man^ as well during the period 
of'his official power as in the general 
current of his life.—He died obscure* 
degraded* and unlamented.—The hand 
of justice tore away from his shop a 
quantity of loaves deficient in weight 
—his business* in consequence* was 
overturned. Disease seized upon his 
frame and dejection upon his mind— 
he saw his hard earnings continually 
called for* in considerable portions* to 
support the continued extravagance 
and dissipation of his son* without 
the power of preventing it.—He was 
compWely ruled by hijs wife* and this 
wife was entirely governed by her son. 
Not an only but 9 favorite son* too 
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fatally indulged by this mother^ to the 
prejudice of other more steady and 
more neglected offspring of the baker^s 
former wife. 

Reader^ following the example of 
greater writers^ 1 might have conveyed 
the moral I desired to inculcate to you 
through the more elegant and classical 
medium of an Eastern Talc; but I 
hate affectation^ as you will perceive 
in the course of the following pages. 
*—Why should I relate fictitious nar¬ 
ratives^ of Hamel’s and Abdalls^'s^ 
when this true case of Mr. Burncrust 
will forcibly point out the folly of ac¬ 
cumulating wealth in an inordinate de¬ 
gree ? 


Ye tradesmen and shopkeepers of 
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England^ read this story and reflect 
upon it seriously.—Be frugal, be eco¬ 
nomical, be saving; but be not griping 
and avaricious; so shall your sous walk 

I 

in your foot-steps, nor depart from 
that sphere in which you destine them 
to move. Should fortune smile on your 
undertakings, and your circumstances 
become affluent beyond your expecta¬ 
tions, be liberal, be charitable, be hu¬ 
mane, so shall you be revered and re¬ 
spected; so, should you be bakers, 

« 

and your loaves found deficient in 

weight, it shall not, if the first time, 

be imputed in you to dishonesty.— 

Shame and reproach shall not at once 

overwhelm you.—People will not say. 

By such means has this man become 

rich.'* But, should you even fall into 

• 

ftdverstty, your heart will derive con- 
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solation from the recollections of your 
better days. 


But, disregarding the ends of this 
existence^ should you accumulate pro¬ 
perty far beyond your wants, your sons 
shall say in their hearts, Why should 
we work^ Lo ! our father possesseth 
wealth sufficient to support us with¬ 


out r* Your daj's shall be embittered ; 
your sordid pelf squandered by theif 


extravagance, and your decline of life 
shall be unhappy, as was that of IVTi*. 
Burncrust! 


The baker’s son, just alluded to, 
was the constant companion our 
Hero, during the first months that suc¬ 
ceeded to his quitting the man to 
whom he had been apprenticed.—It 
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has been a leading trait in the charac¬ 
ter of Frank, to" yield, unthinkingly 
and without discrimination, to those 
who won upon his heart by seeming 

I 

attachment; but the hour of reflection 
never failed to come, fraught with les¬ 
sons which were instantly imbibed, and 
their maxims adopted in practice, but, 
unfortunately, not followed up with 
sufficient perseverance. 
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CHAP, VI. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

No sooner broken from the bonds of 

slavery than Frank gave full scope to 

the direction of his mind^ exulted in in- 

dependence^ and even then imagined he 

could subsist by his literary exertions; 

—for Frank was now an Author ! Tho' 

he had broked off so prematurely with 

* * 

his master^ the Herald Engraver^, he 
had served a most diligent and labori¬ 
ous apprenticeship to the Nine Muses, 
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and therefore thought he might now 
set up on his own account. 

In the booksellers he expected to 
find liberal patronage.—Is it necessary 
to say be was deceived ? From mana* 
gers of theatres he expected to meet 
encouragement.—Who can help smil¬ 
ing at such a dependence in bur Hcro^ 
unrecommeiided by any thing but na¬ 
tive genius ? Every channel was tried 
in which literary employment was to 
be found; but they were all shut 
ag&inst poor Frank. Offers were made 
by him to translate volumes of any 
French work; but the booksellers had 
mercenary hacks enough already.— 
Plots and sketches of Pantomimes^ 
Biurjdttas^ &c. were transmitted to the 
toanagers of the Circus^ Astley's, and 
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Sadler’s Wells; iut they were pro¬ 
vided with journeymen suffiaent to do 
their work. 

Dispirited by disappointment;, he 
broke off all connection with his young 
and extravagant acquaintance, buried 
himself in retirement, and reflected 
with bitlcr regret on the imprudent 
step he had taken in abandoning his 
trade. He cursed the phantoms of his 
foolish brain, and sickened at the very 
name of Literature, resolving to sub¬ 
due entirely his penchant for scrib¬ 
bling, and betake himself to some ac¬ 
tive pursuit. 

Lodging in the house of a gardener 
and land surveyor, the double profes¬ 
sion of his host first caught his attenr 
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tioiij and he resolved to take a spell at 
each branch. For a week he worked 
in the garden and studied Botany; 
for a week he assisted in the fields in 
measuring and surveying land. He 
had studied^ for the same space of 
time^ every one of the whole circle of 
Sciences. He could not^ for the soul 
of him, devote his mind to either for a 
longer period, though, after a lapse 
of time, he might return to the same 
study; therefore, it must not be won¬ 
dered at, that he speedily dissolved'^ 
paftnership with his landlord. 

1 

He next thought of converting such 
learning as he had already acquired 
into a*means of subsidence; and, in 
order to this, he sought for a situation 
as usher in a boaMing-school. The 
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manner in* ^liich he had neglected 
writing and arithmetic was a bar to bis 
obtaining one of any great emolument. 
However, he very soon got engaged by 
a Mr. Fish, the proprietor of a Board¬ 
ing School, at Brompton, to teach 
Reading and English Grammar, at 
the liberal salary of 15 per an¬ 
num, and his board, lodging, and wash- 
ing. 


Doctor Goldsmith, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, has given a picture of the 
comforts of these kind of situations, 
which Frank, to his mortification, 
found strictly just; and he often said^ 
with the Vicar’s son in the afore-men- 
tioned Novel, that he would willingly 
exchange his birth for that of Under 
Turnkey in Newgafe, 

VOL. I. E 
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Mr. Fish was a dull heavy man, 
who professed to teach the Mathema¬ 
tics, and nothing else. Mrs. Fish was 
a sour, sanctified Methodist, with a 
nose that plainly evinced she was fre¬ 
quently under the operation of the spi- 
rit. This lady was sole directress of 
the Seminary, and though not strictly 
qualified for such an oflSce, Mr. Fish, 
good easy man, durst not, as he valued 
his domestic peace, thinknf controlling 
her. The other assistants were two 
French priest?, who were engaged 
tho one to teach his own language and 
the other the Classics, at ^5 per 
annum, which salary, the Classical 
teacher found means to double, by 
dealing in old cloathes. 


At this scene of learning Frank re- 
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Oiaincd half a year, during which time 
no incident happened worth recording 
in these memoirs, save one, which shall 
be presented to the Reader in the form 
given to it by the sportive Muse of 

"S 

our Hero, 


. THE ALARM. 

The Avas dark—the wind blcAv rude 

and shook 

The tijper forms-of every poplar tree 
That grew before, and groAv also behui(|, 
The boarding school of Mr. Fisii. Theboys 
Their faces washed, and hair combed sleek, 
in bed, 

When Muster,‘Mistress, parlour boarders^ 
eke, 

And ushers sate to sup. But lo! appears, 
Like some ill-omcn'd bird, a servant maid, 

£ 3 
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Her face all blanch’d with fear. Trembling 
she shook 

III every limb, and each “ particular hair’* 

Gave note of sad dismay. All started up, 

And with enquiring eye and gaping mouth, 

Demanded What’s the matter?” Dire 
alarm ! 

A thief! Nay, two or three, perhaps, arc 
nigh 

Intent on plundering the house. Nor could 

They entertain a doubt her fears were jusl. 

For but a little Avhile before, she said 

A minute, or perhaps not quite so much, 

She went, for purpose I must not relate, 

Unto the play-ground, just behind the 
« school, 

But lo! the play-ground door she scarce 

had reached, 

« 

When some rude hand upon the other side 
Did sla^i it to 1 


Straight sallied forth the host, 
Who whilom in the pWlor sate to sup 
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On bread and cheese. The master, Mister 
Fish, 

Was a musket armed; assistants three, 

With shovel, poker, toni»s. A Captain too, 
Who boarded in the liouse, witli sabre went 
Tlie martial band to head. Fired at the 
thought 
Of danger near. 

With cautious step they march 
The play-ground round about; but do not 
meet 

With living creature, save a timid rat, 
Wlio, as the formidable host approach'd. 
Slunk into his hole. Each corner searchM, 
No stone they left unturn’d the thieves to 
hnd, 

Till satisfied tltat flight had sav’d the foe 
I'roin fire-arms ViwAjire-irons too, they think 
On going back again to sup. But ah I 
They, till that very iifstant, never thought 
That near unto the spot a Temple stood, 

lia 



To Goddess Cloaciiia consecrate, 

Where haply might the robbers be con¬ 
cealed. 

The Temple they assail—^the door they 

Some Iiaiul f^rLids llieir entrance, and 
I he door 

Puts too—’Tis done ! The foc'is captive 
ta’cn! 

The host—save one or two, who w isely 
thought, 

That through ^lic light-hole, pistol might 

, appear 

And bring them death—surround the 
door, 

Aud to surrender, summon those within. 

Now silence reigns one minute, and to 
storm 

The Temple all prepare—When lo! a 


voice. 
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A squeaking female voice, is heard t’ ex¬ 
claim— 

‘‘ ’Tis only me !” 

Ye Gods! Wlia*t was the cause 
Of this alarm, which a scar’d servant maid 
Had spread ? 

Another servant maid at- 


On quitting Mr. Fish’s academy 
Frank went to reside with Mr. O’Coo- 
gan, who kept a seminary over, the 
water, which he had obtained the pro¬ 
perty of by a marriage with the widow 
of his predecessor. These are a kind 
of reversions which are eagerly looked 
after by all journeymen school-masters, 
who are anxious* to attain scholastic 
eminence. 
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A situation where the master is old 
jind infirm w ill alwa vs be accepted rea* 
dily, though the salary should not be 
half so much as might be obtained at 
another. Be the w’ife young or old, 
handsome or ugly, 'tis no matter ; nor 
do these kind of adventurers generally 
stop to consider whether they possess 
talents sufficient to conduct a respect-, 
able school, provided they feel confi¬ 
dent of possessing those abilities which 
would be likely to give satisfaction to 
the widow, in the event of the master > 
decease. 

This is mentioned for the benefit of 
all gentlemen of liberal education, but 
no fortune; who may now follow, or 
be about to follow, the scholastic pro* 

t 

fessioi^ in order to direct them towards 
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the most likely means of establishing 
themselves. 

It requires a considerable degree of 
property to set up in a respectable 
boarding-school.—A grocer^ of an oil¬ 
man^ or any other tradesman^ who may 

have failed in his own business^ may 

» 

be able do itj provided he has money 
enough left from the wreck of his for- 
mer vocation^ however little he may 
be qualified for his new one by educa¬ 
tion. But a man of first-rate Classical 
acquirements, can look for no better 
fortune, during his whole life, than 
the drudgery of teaching under ano¬ 
ther, or writing paragraphs ibr the 
newspapers at a penny a line, unless 
he can work a piiracle, by saving 
enough out of the salary w^hich either 

£ 5 
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of these will afford to open a board¬ 
ing-school of his own. 

This is why I wish to direct iheir 

V « 

thoughts seriously to a most eligible 
mode of obtaining an eslablishnicnt^ 
which will require no property and a 
very moderate share of talent. , There- 
foTCj let the gentlemen, for whose be¬ 
nefit I am writing these observations^ 
keep a sharp look out. 

I fists may be obtained at the Re¬ 
gister Offices, which are opened for 
hiring ushers, of the number of schools 
in the different parts of Englsmd ; and, 
wdth :i*^tolerablc knowledge of arith¬ 
metic, on comparing the number of 
those who keep academies with the ag¬ 
gregate population of the kingdoni,^ 
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the probable mortality of the profes¬ 
sion every ycar^ in each county^ may 
be ascertained, and the speculator up¬ 
on dead school-masters enabled to di¬ 
rect his pursuit accordingly. 

At his new situation Frank obtained 
a salar.y of twenty guineas per annum. 
Mr. O’Coogan was a man of most r^- 
Jilied \\\AimerSj and Mrs. O'Coogan in¬ 
troduced a system of refinement into 
the general diet of the house, not very 
grateful to Flank’s stomach ; ho\»;iever, 
fearful that too rapid a change of si¬ 
tuation would injure his character— 
he did not, know then that it was by 
no means uncdornmon for a diaster to 
have three diflerent assistants in the 
course of a quarter—and prove an ob¬ 
stacle to his obtaining another situa- 

£ 6 
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tion^ he remained with Mr. O'Coogan 
a year and a half^ and on quitting him 
was engaged by Mr. Manful, whose 
seminary was situated in a village north 

I 

of the metropolis. This was by far 

the most lucrative engagement Frank 

had hitherto met with—his salarv be- 

ing thirty guineas per annum; which, 

« 

before he quitted Mr. Manful, was in¬ 
creased to fifty—as was Mr. M. the 
most just and liberal character he had 
found in the course of his academical 
chaDj^es. 

He was by birth a North Briton, 
and bred up in those habits of frugality 
and industry which distinguish his 
countrymen, which habits he carried 
with him into his prosperity to a most 
^emplary degree. He had become 
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master of his seminary in a similar 
manner to Mr. O’Coogan ; but he did 
not, like him, feel elevated in conse¬ 
quence, with empty pride ;—^nor did 
he, like him, bask in luxury himself, 
regardless of the treatment of those 
from whose rank a fortunate chance 
had raised him. Every person in the 
household of Mr. Manful, including' 
teachers, scholars, and servants, fared 
as well as he did himself;—he was a 
solid rational character, and a sound 
scholar.—Frank esteemed him, and felt 
happy in his connection with suefc a 


man. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE CAT AND BAGPIPES. 

The Cif, a Common Councilman by place, 
Ten thousand mii^hty nothings in his face, 

By situation, as by natut-c great, 

With nice prccihiou paict-K out the State ; 
Proves and disproves, atlinns and thou denies, 
Objects himself and to himself replies. 

Wielding aloft the politician’s rod, 

Makes P|\TT, by turns, a Devil ami a God 5 
Maintains, e’en to the ^cry teeth of jiowcr, 

The same thing, rigiii and wrong, in half au hour. 
Nwv all goes well, now'he suspects a plot, 

And plainly proves is^ is not; 
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Fearfully wise, he shakes his empty head, 

And deals out kingdoms as he deals out thread ; 
His useless scales arc in a corner lliiiig, 

And Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. 


Such is the portrait drawn by Charles 
Churchillj our celebrated English Sa¬ 
tirist, of a city politician. Though I 
by no means wish to infer that the like¬ 
ness, as applied generally to the trading 
part of the community, is a just one, 
yet it eminently tends to shew the 
strong predilection of Englishmen, in 
all ranks, to political discussions. 

There was, in the village in which 
Frank now resided, a party wiio used 
to meet every evening at the sign of 
the Cat and Bagp/pcs. The most dis- 
tihguished characters in this assembly 
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were Mr. Dry wood and Mr. Hardhead. 
I do not mean to say they were the 
most distinguished by nature for intel¬ 
lect, or talent of any kind ; but no man 
will attempt to dispute their right to 
take the lead of every other member, 
and exact a deference to their opinions 
on all occasions, when informed that 
each of these characters was possessed 
of ^20,000, which the one had amass¬ 
ed by stock-jobbing and the other by 
bricks and mortar. 

There was another leading character 
in this club, a Mr. Sirrup, who, if 
understanding were a claim to pre-cmi- 

f 

nence ii^ the Society we arc speaking 
of, ought to have been mentioned be¬ 
fore the two preceding; but, upon 
those] grounds of distinction which 
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existed in the Cat and Bagpipes^ he can 
only come in here, for a third place. 
Mr. Sirrup was a man of strong mind, 
and had acquired a decent independ¬ 
ence by his own merit; for^ having 
been engaged in the employ of the pro¬ 
prietor of a celebrated medicine, he 
rendered himself so useful as to in- 
duce the principal to take him inta 
partnership. 


The other principal characters at the 
Cat and Bagpipes were Mr. Forge, a 

o 

blacksmith, formerly the clerk of the 
parish, and reckoned a good song; 


Mr. Shortcut, a tobaconist, who spent 





other half in smoking the weed he 


dealt in; Mr. Scratch, an attorney; 
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Mr. Flourish, a writing-master; and 
Mr. Tray, a butcher. 

Notwithstanding some very excellent 
regulations, enacted by this respecta¬ 
ble body for the preservation of har¬ 
mony, by imposing fines upon all of¬ 
fenders, from three-pence, which was 

the mulct attached to ordinary tres- 

* * 

passes, to the heavy imposition of 
nine-pence or a shilling—the punish¬ 
ment of all capital offences—I say, not¬ 
withstanding these laws, and the insti¬ 
tution of a tribunal to carry them into 
effect, the early part of the evening 
was usually spent in the utmost jar¬ 
ring and discord, from the general 
rage of the company for politics.— 
The new taxes, the continental war. 
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and the Catholic Emancipation^ were 
bandied to and fro with much heat, 
and more confusion. No man was 
allowed to finish his.sentiments, be¬ 
cause all would claim the right of 
speaking next, and consequently all 
speak together; so the mode was, to 
wait fvr a pause in the person speak¬ 
ing, ^|;«d then jump into the gap, take 
up the argument any where, and keep 
talking as fast as possible, until an un- 

ft 

fortunate pause threw you out, and 
another served you as you had served 
your predecessor.'" 

To use the w'ords of a writer, not 
of the present'day, from whofn 1 have 
borrowed the last sentence, fori can find 
none of my own so applicable—To 
which of the passions this desire of 
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interruption is to be attributed^ I 
really am at a loss to determine. Wlie- 
llier it be pride in a man to he^^ him¬ 
self talk, or ambition to be thought as 
wise as another ; whether it be envy at 
superior knowledge, or emulation to 
say most, is a matter which I leave to 
others to determine.’* I shall only ob¬ 
serve, that it frequently happened at 
the Cat and Bagpipes, as it happens 
in higher assemblies, that attachment 
to particular mm wavpcd the judg¬ 
ment of the disputants in considering 
their measures, and thus the speakers 
became fierce warriors, ranged under 
the bamiers of party, instead of candid 
enquireis after truth. 

Men are by ryj-turc,” says the 
writet whom I have just quoted. 
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such social animals^ that when as¬ 
sembled in considerable numbers^ they 
have beeHj and not unjustly, coftipared 
to droves or flocks of other animals ; 
sometimes sheep, sometimes wolves, 
sometimes geese, &c. who are observed 
to follow three or four of their leaders 
wherever they please to cayry them. 
This is, an truth, the case of our own 
two-footed, unfledged, rational species, 
man. A large number collected to¬ 
gether, are always led by and follow a 
small one, from instinct habit, persua¬ 
sion, connection, or some other mo¬ 
tive/’ 

Of the respectable Society now un¬ 
der observation*our Hero was soon en- 
rolled a member, and became very 
agreeable to his fellow companions^ 
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from Ills knack of singing a comic 
song; for there were many evenings 
that were chiefly devoted to a course 
of harmony, which was agreeably di¬ 
versified by the trial of causes before 
the Honourable Court of the Cat and 
Bagpipes, consisting of a Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, &c. The most interesting 
of these causes we shall here put on 
record. 


An Important Cause. 

The party were assembled one even¬ 
ing at the usuahplace of rendezvous— 
the pipes were all filled, each had 
called either for a pint of , porter or a 
go of brandy, and the news of the day 
w|s partly discussed, when a member 
requested the Court, to be opened for 
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the purpose of bringing a charge 
against another, for a violation of the 
laws of the Society. It having been 
moved and seconded, the Court 'was 
declared open by the Lord Mayor, 
and a trial was immediately instituted 
in due form, in which Mr. Tray, the 
butcher, accused Mr. Scratch, the 
attorney* of having, in open contempt 
of an express law of the Society, 
lighted his pipe with the candle, not¬ 
withstanding there being, in the 
room, a due and sufficient quantity of 
pieces of folded paper, called pipe- 
lights. 

The Accuficd being called upon for 
his defence, wkh an ingenuit3^ very 
creditable to his professional talents, 
contended that he bad not violated any 
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law of the Society; that the particular 
one upon which alone he could be 
tried, imposed a fine of three-pence 
upon any gentleman lighting his pipe 
with the candle; now he maintained 
that he had not lighted his pipe; but 
merely lighted the tobacco contained 
in the said pipe, and that consequently 
he was entitled to a Verdict* of Ac¬ 
quittal. 

This he obtained ; but, at the sam<^ 
time, the meeting of a Special Com¬ 
mittee was appointed to amend and 
explain the laws of the Society respect- 
ing pipe-lighting. 

t 

How many criminalsr escape punish¬ 
ment through the awkward construe* 
tion of the law ! 




Frank would sometimes entertain 
the Society of the Cat and Bagpipes 
with an original song^ of his own com¬ 
position. One of these^ written upon 
that occasion^ when roused by the me¬ 
nace of French invasion^ a proud spi¬ 
rit of military ardor pervaded the 
country; or when, according to Mr. 
Wyndham, military honors were so 
cheap, that it was impossible to spit 
out of the window without spitting 
upon a Major or a Captain, may be 
deserving of insertion here. 


JOHN BULL'S DEFIANCE. 


Ye sons of 01(1 Albion ! come listen awhile, 
I'll sing you a ditty will make you all ^pdlc ; 

’Tis of a proud boaster, you’re heard of before, 
Who, we’re told, has long cast a hawk’s eye on' 
our shore, 


yoL. I. 


Tol de rojlj Sfc. 
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II, 

This straggering blade has 43oncelTM the strange, 

vhlfli, 

Qf crossing the ocean to us, sink or swim ; 
Where, unlps to Old Dayj he happens to go. 
He’ll make us all/re«, whether x/oe will or no, 

Tol de roly 

ni. 

Yes, he comes as a.friendy and he protnises fair, 
Of our freedom and rights he will take special 
care ; 

But Britons will teach the proud Corsican elf, 
That he’d better be still and take care of himselfy 

Tol de roly 

IV. 

The nation of skop^keepersy he scorns to fear, 
Now changed to a nation of soldiers appear; 
And they’ll prove to him plain, i>hould he once 
cross the waves, 

/ T ^ * 

That they’re more, than a match for a nation of 

t 

slavesy 


Tol de roly 




V. 

Our tradesmen, the counter, now quit for the 
field, 

And they’ll perish ere to a base tyrant they’ll 
yield; 

The lawyers, against him, hare found a true billy 
And the doctors, prepar’d are, to give him v^pill^ 

Tol de roly ^c, 

VI. 

Butchers, barbers, and taylors, in battle array, 
*Will each of them giro a salute in their way: 
The lead of our plumbers he’ll find pretty tough, 
And our braziers—<>but no, he has got brass 
enough, 

Tol de roly ^c. 

VII. 

Then to humble the pride of this arrogant wight, 
Let Britons continue with zeal to unite; 

Tho* each power desert us, tho* friends be all 
flown. 

He’ll find that BniTANNyk is best left alonej ' 

Tol de roly Sfc* 
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Our Hero, too^ would sometimes af¬ 
ford amusement to the village party 
by writing a Jeu-de^sprit on any ludi¬ 
crous event that might happen in the 
neighbourhood. This was all extreme¬ 
ly well, and Frank would have been 
found a very pleasant fellow, could he 
have kept his wanton imagination 

f 

within bounds; but he would not 
scruple, upon some occasions, to make 
the Worshipful Members of the Cat 
and Bagpipes themselves the objects 
of his satire. They, in consequence, 
made a common cause against Frank^ 
who, too proud to apologise, took leave 
of the Society. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


SOMETHING IN PLACE. 

Being now resolved to be a Poet/’ 
says ImlaCj in Rasselas^ Prince of 

Abyssinia^ my sphere of attention 

• 

was suddenly magnified : no kind of 
knowledge was to be overlooked. 1 
ranged mountains and deserts for im* 
ages and resemblances^ and 4)ictured 
upon my mind every tree of the forest 
and flower of the valley. I observed, 
with equal care, the crags of the rock 

F 3 
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and tlic pinnacles of the palace.—Some* 

times I wandered along the mazes of 

the rivulet., and sometimes watched the 

changes of the summer clouds.—To a 

Poet nothing can be useless; whatever 

is beautiful and whatever is dreadful 

must be familiar to his imagination: 

be must be conversant with all that is 

awfully vast or elegantly little. The 

plants of the garden^ the animals of 

the wood^ the minerals of the earthy 

and the meteors of the sky^ must all 

concur to store his mind with inex- 

hauUible variety; for every idea h 

useful for the enforcement or decora* 

tion of moral or religious truth; and 

he who knows most will have most 
< 

power of diversifying his scenes and 

V 

gratirjiDg his reader with remote allu* 
uid unexpected instruction.” 
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The bwiness of a Poet,*' say?, the 
same character, is to examine not the 
individual but the species ; to remar]s, 
general properties and large appear* 
ances; he does not number the streakt 
of the tulip, or describe the different 
shades of the verdure of the forest.— 
He is to exhibit, in his portaits of 
nature, such prominent and striking 
features, as recall the original to every 
mind; and must neglect the minuter 
discriminations which one may have 
remarJked and another neglected; ^for 
those characteristics, which are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

. " But the knowledge of nature i4 
only half the task of a P4>et; he most 
he acquainted lij^ewise wMi idl the 
of li fe. His character requ itm 
f4 
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that he estimate the happiness and mi- 
scry of every condition ; observe the 
power of all the passions in all their 
combinations, and tra<;e the changes of 
the human minii, as they are modified 
by various institutions and accidental 
influences of climate or custom, from 
the sprightliiiess of infancy to the de- ^ 

■V 

spondency of decrepitude. He must 
divest himself of the prejudices of his 
age and country, consider right and 
wrong in their abstract and invariable 
state: he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and trans¬ 
cendental truths, which will always be 
the same: he must therefore content 
himself (With the slow progress of his 
name, contemn the praise of his own 
and commit his claimi to the jus^ 
tied of posterity. He must write as 
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thp interpreter of nature^ and the le¬ 
gislator of mankind^ and consider him¬ 
self as presiding oyer the thoughts 
and manners of future generations^ as 
a being superior to time and place/" 

Who has written this ? 

Doctor Johnson. 

Can the complete requisites to con¬ 
stitute the poetic character be better 
defined ? « 

No; but- 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is^o climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 

/ 

afar: 

Ah! who can tell low many a soul sublime 

Hath felt the influence of malignant star; 

F 5 
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And wag’d with Fortune an eternal War^ 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride by Envy’s frown. 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar ; 

In life’s low vale, remote hath pined alone, 
Then dropt into th^ grave unpitied and uii«^ 
known.” 
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CHAP. IX. 

oB8C:Ry4TioN& By The wav. 

It was highly proper to iobert^ iaf 
this lusibry of a Poetl&bio o^setvaii^ 
ons bf Dr^ Johnson^ to be found 
preceding chapter^ which are so^alcur^ 
lated to convey a just idea of the dig¬ 
nity and importaniseof Hie pbelib cha¬ 
racter. 


^ And pray, Ms. Authori is yianb 
BoacdkigHaehool 

F 6 
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Mrhom you would palm upon us as an¬ 
swering the description of Dr. John¬ 
son ? 

Go dress thine eyes with eye- 
salve^'' intelligent Reader^ whoever 
thou art, that puttest this question.— 
Art thou a horse-dealer^ or a connois¬ 
seur in those animals ?—If thou be'st 
soj it would be impossible to deny thy 
pretensions to fashionable learning; but 
tell me^ wouldst thou not cry shame on 
thn sum who should set a spirited 
sace^horse to draw a dung-cart ? 

Certeialy thou wouldst* 

But it may be, nevertheless, that 
thoti art unable to conceive the injus- 
tkaemf that eoekty which condemns a 
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man^ possetsed of the sublimest ener¬ 
gies of the human mind and imagina^ 
tioD^ to the drudgery of teaching in a 
Boarding-schoolj whilst ill natured 
calumny^ with its thousand mouths^ is 
ready to open upon him on the slightest 
deviation from a sphere so uncongenial; 
whilst the freezing breath of cold re¬ 
proof is ready^ on the least appear¬ 
ance of native eccentricity^ to wither 
up the fairest blossoms of genius. 

Has England^ then^ no connoisseurs 
in mental tal^; no discriminatii^ 
judges of literary merits prompt with 
the warm hand of patronage to repair 
the injuries of circumstance—to raise 
the drooping flower and trwsplant it 
to a lUiidlier soil ^ 
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She has—^generous Patrons of 
terature who meet once a year and 
dine in the cause of starving genius; 
from whose festive bc^rd^ ,at Free 
Masons' Halb and Willis's Rooms^ 
fame bears on her ready pinions the 
glad tidings which shall greet the 
fondly listening ears of him who is 
confined to the haunts of mediocrity^ 
where^ to use the expression of a mo¬ 
dern writer^ he resembles an eagle 
stript of his wings^ and cooped up 
with domestic fowh". shall lull him in 
the soothing dreams of hope^ whilst 
enraptured he listens to strains like 
these 

' Wlisii warm with hope in lifers aspiring morn^ 
The of fancy ey^ry scene adorn; 

Tl^fy^&wing landscape chAriiis the yiew,' 
yonth belieyes the fairy prospect true! 
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Bat soon eiperience proTes his eye betray'd. 
And all the picture darkens into shade; 

The noble ferror of his early days, 

His thirst of fame, his loye of honest praise; 

All that could make his ardent mind aspire, 
And kindle fair ambition’s sacred fire! 

Like fleeting visions of the heated brain, 
Dissolve in poverty and end in pain. 

But the warm beams your patronage bestows, 
Shall dissipate, at once, the Muses woes; 
Raise to bright hopes, and stimulate to fame, 
The Bard who else had died without a name ! 


These lines are sung at the annuaf 
dinners of the Literary Fund Sj>ciety, 
and written by one of their Poets. 

But go on, and you shall bear. 





CHAP. X. 


A LOVE STORY. 

In the village where Frank now re¬ 
sided was a ladies* boarding-schooh 
whose governess was the daughter of 
a butcher’s Widow, who kept a shop in 
the same line as her late husband, in 
Carnaby Market;—she had two bro- 
thers, who were also* butchers; and 
who acted, besides, in the capacity of 
teachers to Marrow-Bone House; so 
that elegant seminary was called. 
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One of the brothers just mentioned 
being Lord Mayor to the Cat and 
pip^^ became acquainted with Franks 
and introduced him to his sister^ Mist 
Broadbottom^ as French* Master. 

Little did he think what future mi¬ 
sery and disquietude he was brewing 
for his iamily by this act of generous 
friendship. 

Miss Broadbottom was upwards of 
thirty years of age—many do not scru¬ 
ple to say forty—^her stature was c*x- 
tremely diminutive—she had no pre¬ 
tensions to beauty; but her manners 
were pleasing^ and her behaviour par¬ 
ticularly courteous and obliging. 


The young ladfes at Marrow*Bone 
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House were accustomed^ twice a ycar^ 
on the occasion of their breaking*-up^ 
to give public recitations^ and some* 
times dramatic exhibitions^ in presence 
of their friends. One of these public 
nights took place in the course of a 
few months after the introduction of 
Franks who was solicited to write a 
Prologue for the occasion. This he 
readily did^ and attended a rehearsal 
of the intended performance; when^ 
finding the juvenile candidates for fame 
so miserably fall short of his expecta- 
tionSj more from the want of proper 
cultivation than the defect of talent, 
and having his evenings chiefly at lei- 
sure, hg oflTered to undertake the task 
of instracting and preparing them fot 


their biennial displ 
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Hence arose a report* 

What was it ? 

Nothing less than that a matrimo¬ 
nial union was about to take place be¬ 
tween our Hero and Miss Broad- 
bottom ! 

What gave rise to the report was, 
the circumstance of Frank's protract¬ 
ing his visits at Marrow-Bone House 
till a late hour; for the amiable 
vernafite would sometimes invite him 
to stay supper, after he had finished 
his evening instructions to the young 
ladies. 


But Frank's thojughts, at this pe- 
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riod, were employed very differently 
from the conjectures of his acquaint-* 
ance: or rather^ he was about this time 
more thoughtless than he was accus* 
tomed to be. * 

- Finding his finances greater than at 
any former period of his life^ he began 
to emerge from the gloom of solitary 
reflection and abstract thoughtfulness 
in which he had so long been buried^ 
and to mix in the dissipation of the 
town. 

For this there was another cause^ 
besides the fervor of a young imagina- 
tion^ e&sily seduced b^ the attraction 
of novelty, and the society of a few 
cmnpanions of the same age as our 
Hero. 
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The gardener, of whom mention hu 
been made in a former chapter, had a 
daughter ****** 


jit 

* 


jit 

* 


tit 


« 

* 


* , * 


* 

* 


m 


1 know not how the manuscript 1 
am copying happens to have got da¬ 
maged at this place, so as to render 
the writing unintelligible; but some¬ 
thing will probably come out, in the 
course of my narrative, which may 
supply the present deficiency. 

To proceed; it was not, until many 
months afterwards, that Frank had 
the least idea of what was passing in 
the minds of the s^cious villagers, 
when he learnt it from a friend, to 
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whom it was whispered by a lady at a 
ball, given by Miss Broadbottom. 

This information created a revolu¬ 
tion in the mmd of Frank.—He was 
not unsusceptible of the charms of 
beauty, and the governess of Marrow- 
Bone House certainly did not resemble 
the terrestrial Goddess, that was des¬ 
tined to,fill, with our Poet, the pic¬ 
ture of those fairy regions which his 
creative imagination had sketched on 
the canvass of the future; but—she was 
a'woman—^she was^ indeed, a very 
agreeable woman. 

It excites very pleasant sensations 
to know that a female is attached to 
us, though she be neither so young as 
Jlebeiiior so beautiful as Venus; and 
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Frank’s friend had pressed a decide 

. • . 1“ 

conviction that Miss Broadbdttom wat 

no stranger to the reports then in cir* 

culation; nay^ that he was sure she 

was not displeased with them.—Then 

Frank’s friend was a discerning man— 

yes^ he was^ and a man that knew 

things well. 

♦ 

Here followed a mental debate in 
the brain of our Hero^ which lasted 
two days and a great part of two 
nights. 

The substance of it was nearly this: 

He. had been very extravagant 
during the last winter, and it. was only 
by abstracting himself entirely from 
company, during ilft ensuing one, that 
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he eould hope to avoid the conse¬ 
quences of that extravagance. 

He had fallen in love successively 
vrith two beautiful and accomplished 
females^ sinc e— 

To one of them^ he opened his mind 
in so awkward a manner^ tliat^ from 
absolute shame^ he had avoided her 
presence ever after—the other^ his 
circumstances forbade him to aspire 
to^ and though not forbidden her 
cUmpany^ even that pleasure would 
be insupportable to him if he could 
not consider himself as the princi¬ 
pal object of her regard\—Thus, ba- 
« 

nished from female society, would not 
Miss Broadbottom be a very agreeable 
cmupanion during fne seclusion be was 
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to be condemned to in the approaching 
gloomy winter ?—Gloomy, alas ! it 
would be to him, if, excluded from the 
rays of the sun, he were even denied 
the beams of a rush-light. 

Rushlight! Prophane simile! But 

I 

he whose mind could generate such an 
idea was punished for his presump¬ 
tion ; for Miss Broadbottom has since 
swelled to 

A large mould of four to the pound;’* 

whilst Frank—Poor Devil!—^wasted 
away to the very wick with disap¬ 
pointment. 
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CHAP. XI. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, 

To pursue Frank Neville’s train of 
cogitation^ during the two days of men- 
tal debate which have been before 
mentioned. Though, by the bye, it 
can hardly be called a debate; being 
somuph on one side of'the question, 
that the decision may easily be anti^ 
cipated. To pursue, I say, the chain 
of his thoughts; ^ 
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Might not a comfortable home and 
a good wife wean him fron^ those 
scenes of dissipation and entravagadce 
to which he was exposed by his present 
unsettled situation^ and which dissipa¬ 
tion—for Franks when once set on, 
never knew bounds in any thing— 
might ultimately involve him in seri¬ 
ous difficulties.— 

Then followed a picture of the mode 
of life he would follow if married to 

Miss Broadbottom. * 

\ 

He could save the att^dance of two 
masters, at • least, at Marrow-Bone 
House—he coi^d instruct the^young 
ladies in writing,^ arithmetic, ged^a- 
phy, and the French language.—^The 
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leisure time, allowed from these occu¬ 
pations, might be employed either in 
h A .literary pursuits, or in endeavour¬ 
ing to raise the reputation of the 
school, by .giving extra lessons to the 
fair pupils in reading and declama¬ 
tion. 

Would not this be more pleasant 
than his rigorous attendance at Mr. 
Manful’s, which allowed him so little 
leisure for his darling propensity- 
scribbling ? 

Certainly it would. But could he 
be constant to Miss B. P' 


^is required more consideration— 
If his own determination, at this 'mo*- 
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ment^ were to be trusted^ there co^d 
be no doabt of it—^the severe wounds 
which one deviation from proprietj 
had inflicted on his mind^ and which 
so annoyed his internal *peace^ during 
those many hours of study and reflec¬ 
tion which the confinement of his scho¬ 
lastic situation afforded him^ reni^ved 
every mistrust of his future persever¬ 
ance in a line of strict morality—par¬ 
ticularly when restrained by the sacred 
tie of marriage; therefore^ this was 
the least difficult point for him to get 
over. 

But the writer of these pages^ who 
knew Frank intimately^ does upt feel 
so confident on that subject. 


Poss^sed of a warm imagmatioii 

g3 
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and the most exquisite sensibility^ 
youth and beauty could never be with- 
out attractions for aur tletc • The same 
feelings which taught him to thrill 
with ecstacy at i 

-^Whate’er of beautiful or new, 

Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance or search was offered to his view, 

would call forth the quivering 
warm-breathed sigh*^ when female love¬ 
liness arrested his involuntary gaze. 

* 

All that I can say is^ that Franks 
with all the inconstancy of his disposi¬ 
tion, never relaxed in his invincible at¬ 
tachment to the Muse ; 

i ' 

€ 

. His shame in crowds; 'his solitary pride.” 

». /I 

and it is extremely probable that, sur- 

e 

rounded with a decent competence^ and 
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provided with every want of life, her 
magic scenes and fairy f^rms would 
alone liaVe engaged his wandering 
thoughts. 

Be this as it may, Frank deter¬ 
mined immediately to communicate his 
sentiments to Miss Broadbottom.— 
This was done by letter; to which be 

m 

received an austere answer, wishing to 
know what he meant by daring to send 
such an epistle, and desiring him to 
come immediately and explain himself. 

He went ♦ ♦ ♦ a ♦ 

If the. love of this maiden could 
have made Frank happy, he was the 
happiest man alive^! 

G 4 
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Let the Reader form no improper 
conjecture respecting the breach which 
appears before.—It would not be fair 
to tell at what period of courtship a 
lady of Miss Broadbottom's prudence 
and virtue made the soft avowal of a 
reciprocal regard.—^Whether first or 
last, inquisitive Reader^ it matters not 
to thee,— 

fitifice it to say> attachment was 
mutual —tof three months did Frank 
urge his gentle suit-^^^ three months 
did the object of his affections smile 
upon her admirer—all was ripe for the 
Completion of bliss—^when lo ! disap¬ 
pointment^ in its ugliest form^ came 
to b^t their blooming hopes. 


The Ladies* Boarding-school was' 
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considered^ by Miss Broadbotlodi’s 
motber^ as a species of sinecure wbicb^ 
bavieg been originally establidied by 
tbe aid of tbe sbanda^les^ was on that 

e 

account neyer to go out of tbe butcher 
family. 

» 

This might be reasonable and jmitfor 
ought I know; but all my female rea¬ 
ders will be of opinion that one con¬ 
dition^ annexed to this arrangem^i 
bore very bard upon poor Miss Broad* 
bottom. ^ 

It was aeitlier im^e nor less thad 
this : that t}ie unhappy nymph Wfif to 
give a proof of her filial duty^by con- 
sentingtii nix an olo maid ! 

>■ t. I 

Hard test^ this^ of ffliai duty I 
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This inexorable mother^ whose face 
resembled a Medusa^ absolutely threat* 
ened to turn her unhappy daughter 
out of doors,, and conduct the school 
herself, if she refused to comply with 
her reasonable wishes, whilst the two 
brothers strenuously maintained the 
authority of their parent. 

But something else remained to be 
done—^it was to prove Frank a gay 
deceiver ! 

• I 

Unhappily for him^—Poor Devil !— 
there was not wanting of this a damn* 
ing proof! 

The tender-hearted son of slaughter, 
who with remorseless hand could 
plungjb his knife into the throat of the 



defenceless lamb^ and listen unmoved 
to the last piteous bleatings of the 
dying innocent^ absolutely shed tears 
at the wickedness which Frank had 
been guilty of; and the butcherly ma¬ 
tron^ habitually surrounded with the 
dismembered carcases and streaming 
blood of slain sheep and oxen^ posi¬ 
tively fainted away when she only knew 
him to be in the house. 

Let us not dwell too long on this 
mournful theme—^holiday-time arrived 
—it was insisted by the Committee of 
Carnaby Market^ that our Hero should 
not be engaged another half year—^this 
cruel decision .was communicated by 
Miss Broadbottom to Franks and 
shower of tears was shed on the occa¬ 
sion ! 
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Wounded pride now became a pre¬ 
dominant feeling with the disappointed 
lover^ and he declared^ that if his 
professional services, at Marrow-Bon6 
House, were thus ungratefully repaid, 
he would for ever decline the still-ex¬ 
pected honor of her hand. 


A last meeting was appointed to try 
what could be done.—Nothing could, 
and oh ! * * * * * 


They parted! 


Reader, hast thou never seen the 
great Kemble in the character of the 
lofty minded Coriolanus, intreating 
the suffrages of the rabble, half choak- 
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ed with his own proud feelings whilst 
he forces out these words: 

Give me your voices 

And hast thou not heard^ immedUtely 
after^ the little Simmons burlesque 
the speech and action pf the Trage- 
dian> and been convulsed with laughter 
at that which had just before produced 
a far different effect ? 

So shalt thou now derive mirth 
from what must^ I am sure^ have be¬ 
fore suffused thine eye with the tear 
of sympathy. 

The grief and mortification^of Frank, 
on parting with Miss Broadbottom, 
may be better conceived than described. 
—Yet, strange as it may seem, some- 
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time afterwards this amour assumed in 
his mind a ludicrous form^ as appears 
from a poetical effusion found among 
the papers^ from which I chiefly com¬ 
pile this History^ and whichj being 
rather long^ shall form the next 
Chapter. 
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CHAP. XII. 

BURLESQUE. 

IMITATION OF MALLET’s EDWIN AND 

EMMA. 

Far on the windings of a road, 

Fast by a wat’ry pool, 

There rose full plump upon the view 
A ladies Boarding SchooL 

There gentle Chloe flourish’d fair, 
Beneath her mother's eye, 

Whose only wdsb was—^hard I vow 1“ 
That she a maid should die. 
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The deepest blush that nature spreads^ 
Gave colour to her cheek. 

When any pert unruly Miss 
Would bid her anger break. 

Nor let the pride of greater dames 
At our school-mistress flout; 

She shined as smart at breaking-up 
As they at ball or rout. 

Long had she filled her masters all 
With love and o^cp despair, 

And, what must be a wonder own’d, 

She knew not she was fair; 

Till Damon came, an humble youth, 

Who knew the teaching art. 

And Gaul’s soft tongue, to her young 
nymplis, 

Was hired to impart. ’ 

e 

4 

A mutual int’rest soon appeared, 

And soon it was reveal’d ; 

« 

For why ? Because the ardent wish 

I 

They could not keep tonceal^d. 
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What tender lodes, Tvhat am’rous smile? 
Did each on each bestow, 

Till cruel fortune frowiiM at last 
And spoiled their parlez vous» 

Her brother, who, likc*envy formed, 
Like him in mischief joy'd, 

To work them harm, with wicked skill, 
Each darker scheme employ’d. 

Her mother, too, a sordid hag, 

Who love nor pity knew, 

Was all unfeeling as the block 
From whence her riches grew. 

Long had she seen their secret flame, • 
Nor seen it long unraov’d, 

Till with a mother’s frown at last 
She sternly disapprov’d. 

In Damon’s hapless nob, a war * 

Of diflP’riBg fancies strove ; 

His mind that badness should ernffloy, 
Yet could not fly from love. 
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Denied to speak, full oft behind 

V 

The spreading book peep'd he, 

To snatch a glance where Chloe sate 
A pouring out the tea« 

Oft, too, thej.’d brave the wiiit^ry blabi, 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

Nor ever felt their noses cold 
When they together stray’d. 

Her cheek that while the taper glow’d, 
A lovely bloom o’ercast; 

At day-break faded, like the rose, 
Before the northern blast. 

Her parent still, without remorse, 

* Would scold by night and day, 

And weary her with ceaseless frowns 
To turn the youth away. 

’Tis done!” she cried, '^^but if your 
s6ul 

Sweet mercy yet can move, 

f 

Let these fond eyessence more behold 
What they must ever love* 
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He came, her fair hand gently pressed. 
And bath'd with many a tear, 

So over house-maid Molly’s pail, 

The mop’s bright streams appear. 

But ah ! her brother’s jealous care, 

A cruel brother he I 

Forbade wdiat Chloe meant to say, 

My Damon live with me !” 

Now homeward as he went to town, 

The dreary road along, 

The wind blew cold—the watchmen snor’d 
The lover hummed a song. 

Amid the gloom a donkey stray’d, , 
He startled at the sound. 

And thought it was her brother’s shade 
He such resemblance found. 

Alone, appall’d, he trudg’d alon^, 

As pale any smock, 

When lo! the chujch-bell smote his ear, 
It sounded twelve o’clock. 
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Just then it was, witli trembling step, 
lie reach’d his mother’s door, 

’Tis past,” he cried, and I must go 
“ To see my love no more. 

I feel, I feelj sly Cupid’s dart 

Has pierc’d me thro’ the side.” 
Then down he sunk upon the bed 
And slept till morning tide. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

SEDUCTION. 

There is not, in the whole cata¬ 
logue of human frailty, a crime preg¬ 
nant with so much mischief in civil 
society as that which forms the title 
pf this Chapter; but, unfortunately, 
there is none so universally prevalent; 
nor is there any for which so much is 

to be said in extenuation. » 

% 

Nature and human policy seem to be 
variance. 
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That the vices of the great descend 
to and contaminate the lower orders of 
society is indisputable; but the viccji 
of the great do not„ in all instances^ 
cause seduction. 

M 

'Tis the strong work of nature. 

How comes it to be in opposition to 
law.? 

The law ordains marriage, 

y 

But does the law hold out any in- 
ducement to the industrious poor to en¬ 
ter into it ?—Or should marriage prove 
to thei^i a source of want and misery, 
will the law lend a pitying ear and ex¬ 
tend the hand of relief to their suffer- 
ings ? * 
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Oh! when will Legislators learn 
wisdom ! 


Sec how busily the village gossips 
spread the tale of slander ! How they 
point the finger of scorn at Molly, the 
dairy wench, who has committed a 
faux pas with Roger, the ploughman! 

But mark how they curtsey to the 
ground at the approach of my Lady, 
newly risen from ari adulterous bed ! 

See how sternly the Justice frowns 
on Roger and his guilty companion, 
who stand trembling before him. 

k 

I 

But observe how he cringes to my 

Lord, who has just purchased of a 

* 

needy tenant the honor of his child-— 
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Poor victim I doomed by vile grada* 
tions to sink into the filthy vale of pros* 
titution. 

Oh ! when Vill mankind learn just 
distinction ! 

The reader may remember a gap in 
this history^ which was promised to 
be filled up at some future period of 
the work. 

, Happy would I be, in recording the 
Life of Frank Neville, to describe 
him a faultless character; but truth 
forbids. 

It seems to be the ordinance of Pro¬ 
vidence, that those who in mind and 
genius soar above their fellow men. 
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shall fully compensate for their supe¬ 
riority by their weakness and frailty. 

Let not, however, imagination take 
too wide a scope from^this observa¬ 
tion. Let oui* Hero have justice done 
luni » 

To l?e warm and sudden in his ai*- 

tadnnents, and violent and Jiastv in his 

■/ 

resentments, wxre peculiarly his cha¬ 
racteristics.—He would also form the 
mdst digiiilied rule of reserved con¬ 
duct towards those ^^iio odended him, * 
as well as tlie most honorable reso- 
fuiion to avoid an object of imprudent 
attachment. .But the slightest sub- 
mission, in the first instance, brought 
him instantly back to all the open con¬ 
fidence of former ftiendsliip; and a 
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lookj a word in the other, was capable 
of upsetting all his philosophy. 

In the case here alluded to, Frank 
formed no deliberate plan of seduction 
—he formed no plan of any kind—his 
thoughts were wandering on another 
object—unmeaning gallantry was mis¬ 
taken for something more serious—an 
unexpected expression of female re¬ 
gard opened the flood-gates of pas¬ 
sion * ■** ^ * * ^ ^ 

a '*r * * ^ Mu 

* ^ ^ 

This hiatiiis does not proceed from 
anything unintelligible in the MS, 
but the passage is as w ell left out. 


This was Frank’s first serious error. 
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and bitterly did be repent it.—Ab¬ 
stracted from every young and thought¬ 
less comp anion j solitude and reflection 
placed his ofTcnce continually before 
his eyesv, dressed in the* most gloomy 
colours—his religious principles, which 
had been first vindermined by two p/n- 
losoplicrs who worked as journeymen 
where he had been apprenticed, re¬ 
turned in full force—he became bi¬ 
goted, and even superstitious. 

A Lad}', who was the boarding-^ 
school companion of his inamorata, 
took up the cause of her deserted 
friend, and bitterly upbraided Frank 
with his conduct. Her repr§aches 
pierced him to the soul. But lo ! he 
found out, shortly after, that this Fir- 
gin Monitor had a child at nurse at 

II S 
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Chelsc»aj and was drowning the sense 
of her own misconduct in frequent li¬ 
bations of gin. 

The Virgin Monitor was at this pe¬ 
riod residing in a stylish house^ and 
riding in the same carriage with Miss 

g-^ a washerwoman’s daughter, in 

Dublin, metamorphosed into a fine 

Lady by Lord-, tlicn a prisoner at 

Verdun. 

Miss S- - soon followed her Loi^ 
to the scene of his captivity—the Vir¬ 
gin Monitor remained behind, to assist 
her father, wlio opened a tavern near 
Vauxhall; but being found in a situa- 

c 

tion, not to be described, with tlie 
waiter, a marriage took place, which 
not proving a happy one, the bride 
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joined her paironess at Verdun^ and 
the Ptlorning Postj not long' ago, an¬ 
nounced Miss S-and the A^ire:iii 

Monitor among the fashionable arri- 
vals at Harwich. 

Alas ! Frank needed not tlic re¬ 
proaches of the Virgin Monitor—he 
could find an hundred arguments in 
extenuation X)f his faiilb the ninetieth 
part of which would have quieted the 
"Qualms of the generality of mankind; 
but one argument^ in his own accusa¬ 
tion^ preponderated in his mind against 
the whole hundred. 

• 

Would that, the conscience •of every 
seducer were equally vulnerable ! 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THE DRAMA. 

The melancholy which had op¬ 
pressed Frank for two years preceding 
this period of his hiitory;, proved 
fertile source of literary labour.—A 
Poem in blank verse^ after the manner 
of Cowper^ was the employment of 
many a solitary hour. The manuscript 
of this <^has been unfortunately lost ; 
but a Play, in three Acts, written by 
him, and performed^by the young la¬ 
dies at Marrow-Bone House, was ho- 
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nov6d with very high panegyric from 
those who witnessed its representation. 

In this Piece the difficult task was 
undertaken^, and successfully accom¬ 
plished^ of uniting the highest dra¬ 
matic interest w ith characters entirely 
female. 

The praise bestowed upon his Dra¬ 
ma, induced our Hero to turn his 
i^oughts towards the stage, where he 
conceived his writings would become 
prolific source of fame and profit.—A 
Piece, in two Acts, was hastily sketched 

and shewn to Mr. M-, of Co vent 

Garden Theatre, who greatly approved 
of it, and advised its extension to three 
acts, the plot being too serious for an 
Afterpiece. 

H 4 
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Tliis was doiiCj and the Piece con- 
veyedj ]Mr. —’s recommend¬ 
ation^ to Mr. C-, the proprietor 

of the Summer Theatre, who kept it 
ill durance vile ' for two mouths^ 
making no answer to repeated applica¬ 
tions ; until Mr. C-’s hrotlier-in- 

laWj a man of very gentlemanly man¬ 
ners^ kindly took up the business and 
procured our 3'ouiJg dramatist the fa¬ 
vor of having his Piece returned, with 
a polite note, stating, that it wouhl 
not suit the interests of the theatre''— 
the invariable cant used by all ma¬ 
nagers, indiscriminately, upon such 
occasions. 

Be it remembered though, that Mr. 
IC—, a week or *two after the re¬ 
turn of the Piece above mentioned. 
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brought out a Farce of his own, 
avowedly patched up in a hurry^ which 
contained a character that would have 
taken away the novelty of one of 
Frank’s, 

No accusation is here made—facts 

« 

are merely stated, and the Reader is 
left to make his own comments. Only 
by way of application to this story^ it 
may be worth while to subjoin a pas¬ 
sage from one of Mr. C—’s subse- 
quent productions, quoted from me¬ 
mory. 

I hate* the fashion that pries up 

f 

a painter, a play-wright, or an actor 
to the prejudice of all others :—a pas¬ 
sion for individual artists pinches the 
arts, and men of patronage should al- 

u5 
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ways draw modest merit from ob¬ 
scurity.” 

Our Hero was by no means dis- 

f 

couraged at this unfavorable com¬ 
mencement of his career as a dramatic 
writer. He had about this time read 
Mr. Dibd&i’s professional life^ which 
presents a lamentable picture of ma¬ 
nagerial ignorance and injustice^ and 
contains^ among other appropriate ob¬ 
servations^ the following : ^ 

u 

Acknowledged and eminent ta¬ 
lents^ I am willing to admits to a cer¬ 
tain degree, find their level; but even 
these are generalljf, abashed and under¬ 
mined, till, in the moment of indig¬ 
nation, excited by a worthy pride, they 
are withheld from that Literature they 
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were formed to improve and embellisli^ 
and estranged from that public whose 
pride would have been to receive them 
with pleasure and acknowledgment. 

How then/' he continues to ob- 
servCj can this injustice and caprici¬ 
ousness be accounted for ? And what 
are the requisites that find favor in the 
eyes of managers ? Merit, I am afraid^ 
has little to do with the matter. 
commendation, and all its train of col- 
lateral circumstances^ form the chaia 
to theatrical favor. Through these 
connections are formed influence ere- 
ated and stability secured." 

i 

These observations were adopted by 
Frank as bis Dramatic Creed. They 

B 
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came from an authority which could 
not be disputed. 

Though it appeared that merit had 
nothing to do with the decision of ma¬ 
nagers, he knew it was otherwise with 
that of the public; therefore he labour¬ 
ed to give as much strength to his pre¬ 
tensions on that score as possible,— 
During the time that the Piece was in 

the hands of Mr. C-, he had, 

from thorough copy in his possession, 
revised his work, and made such addi¬ 
tions of comic matter as rendered it ne¬ 
cessary for him to amplify it into a 
Five Aft Comedy. 

The next thing to secure was that 
recommendatioa which Mr. Dibdin 
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favor. 

There was a worthy Baronet^ who^ 
some two or three years before, had ho¬ 
nored our Hero with his notice, in con- 

t 

sequence of the latter having dedicated 
to the Baronet's Lady a small Poem, 
occasioned by the death of a character 
of whom it may justly be said 

‘‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

The dedication was graciously re¬ 
ceived, and the Author of the Poem 
had the honor to be invited occasion¬ 
ally to the table of Sir William Jen- 
nington. 


To this gentleman, therefore, Frank 
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now thought of applying; or rather> 
to Lady Jennington, who had been the 
amiable dispenser of every favor our 
Hero received firom this truly respect¬ 
able family. 

« 

His interview with Lady Jennington 
was highly flattering ; for she expressed 
the utmost confidence that a recom¬ 
mendation to Mr. S-from Sir Wil¬ 

liam, would procure the representa- 

. tion of his Piece at D- L 

■ 

Theatre. 

Frank now thought his fortune made, 
for he had heard, from sevei^l quarters, 
that Mr.*S-was indebted in a con¬ 

siderable degree to Sir Wiliam Jen- 
nmgton for his seat in Parliament; 
therefore, he did not doubt that a re- 
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commendation from the latter would 
meet with the most prompt attention 
from a man whoj by his own account^ 
whatever may be the infirmities of 
his nature^ could never be reproached 
with ingratitude."' 
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CHAP. XV. 

A CELEBRATED CHARACTER. 

Sir William Jennington^ then jon 

% 

the eve of leaving town^ gave Frank 
Neville a letter of recommendation to 

Mr. S-provided with which he 

next day called at the house of that 

gentleman^ in G - e Street^ H-^r 

S——e. 


The servant answered him in the 
manner of one in the habit of receiving 
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persons whose visits could be dis« 
pensed with, hesitatingly and with eva¬ 
sion. He told hinij however^ the most 

likely time to find Mr. S-at home 

the next day; when Frank called, but 

was told that Mr. S- had came 

from the H—^—e of C-s at six 

o’clock in the morning, and was 
not yet up.—It was then noon—four 
o'clock was next appointed for our 
Hero to call; he went at that hour, 
Irtlt Mr. S-was up and gone out! 

• 

The day following he went again by 
appointment, and was told by the ser¬ 
vant that hejnust leave a note, stating 
his business, before he could possibly 

expect to see Mr. S-. This was 

done, and the writer was to kndw the 
result on the morrow. 
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The morrow came, and Frank called 

ill G -e Street, when the servant ^aid 

that Mr. S- would give him an 

interview on the next day. 

f 

The next day he was ushered into a 

if 

room, where a number of others were 
waiting the honor of an interview with 

Mr. S-; these, at a certain hour, 

were called out one after another by 
the servant, and dismissed. When 
Frank^s turn came, he was told tRat 

•Mr. S-wanted to go out in a great 

hurry ; that Mr. S-would see him 

at four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he would be at home to, dress for Sir 
Francis Burdett’s dinner at the Crown 
and Anchor—it was at tlie time of the 
second Middlesex. Election— Frank 
called at four, when he was told that 
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Mr. S-was out and not expected 

home till early the next morning. 

When Frank called again^ he was 

informed that it was Mr. S-'s wish 

for him to leave the MS. as he was 
going to a couhtry residence of his a 
few miles from town, where he usually 
sojourned on a Sunday ; that be w ould 
peruse it there, and give an answer 
on his return to town, the Monday fol- 
I<Wl^ing. 

The MS. was left—^the servant put 
it in a drawer in the parlour—and 
-when Frank called for his answer it 

t 

was in the same place; the brawn pa¬ 
per which contained it never having 
been opened! ^ 
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The servant, upon this occasion, 
with much candour entered into a 
statement of his master’s character^ in 
order to shew how little his promises 
or his appointments wercf to be de¬ 
pended on, and gave it as his advice, 
that the most eligible mode of proceed¬ 
ing would be to leave the MS. to his 
care, and that he would not fail to 
place it before him at such an hour as 
he should appear disposed for read¬ 
ing. lie assured our literary adftm- 
•turer that he himself would take charge 
of the Ms.; for if left to the care of 

Mr. S-he would probably never 

see it again.—Then he related a story 
of all khe trouble he had once in find¬ 
ing a Tragedy, left by a Clergyman 
for his master’s perusal, and which. 
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after a fruitless search of many hours, 
he found at lene:th in the ——. 

It is needless to describe the nume¬ 
rous visits of Frank in G-e Street, 

subsequent- to this period. At one 
time Mr. S — was gone to Brighton, 
and had taken the MS. with him; at 
another he had left it behind him at 
Bri ghton, in his bed-room, and would 
finish the perusal of it when he returned 
thither; and lastly, upon his second re- 
turti from Brighton, Frank found, to 
his mortification, that on the very day. 

he called Mr. S-y^as gone into 

Hampshire. 

The characters which our •young 
dramatist met with, in his frequent vi¬ 
sits to G — — e Strqiet, were numerous. 
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and their claims on Mr. S—- were 
generally of a pecuniary nature. One 
of these in particular, the widow of a 
deceased Magistrate, could prove, by 
her pocket-boojt, that she passed three 
hundred days out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five in G-:—e Street.— 
Sometimes she would receive of her 
privileged debtor a seven shilling 'piece, 
in part of payment; but most fre¬ 
quently nothing at all. Another, de¬ 
serving of notice, was Mr. L-y, the 

former proprietor of D-L-The¬ 

atre ; his appearance w^as that of most 
complete distress—he was covered 
with rags, and has been seen, by tha, 
writer of these memoirs, dining upon a 
halfpenny worth of radishes: yet, his 
claims upon Mr. S—— are stated at a 
considerable amount/ 
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Frank called again in G-e Street, 

as soon as he understood that Mr. S- 

was returned from Hampshire, and 
pressed his determination to be no 
longer trifled with, when he was posi¬ 
tively assured that Mr. S-who 

had now read the Piece, would see him 

t 

the next day. Not the next day; but 
the day after Mr. S—— did sec him, 
and the particulars of the interview 
will be detailed in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

HOPE. 

After sitting three hours in Mr. 

S-’s parlour, in company with^ 

buokseller in A-c Street, who had 

an audience with the great man first, 
Frank heard a groom, calling down 
the kitchen stairs, to ask af they had 
not seen*^'' never a gentleman no where 
that made Plays.He was directed 
into the parlour, whore he found the 
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gentleman that made Plays/" and de^ 
sired him to walk up stairs. 

On entering the drawing-room he 

was received by Mr. - with the 

utmost affability and politeness, and 
an air of extreme goodness and con-^ 
descension. 

As soon as he was scaled, Mr. S--, 

said that he had not entirely finished 
the perusal of Frank’s Piece ; but tliat 
from what he had read, he w^as satis¬ 
fied it would do, and convinced that' 
Frank could not fail to succeed as a 
dramatic writer.—lie observed, too, 
that it was in* excellent time, nothing 
having been put forward at the The-, 
at re—it was about the commencement 
of the season. 


VOL, I. 
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! 

t 

Some conversation then passed in 

which Mr. S-made observations 

upon the Plot^ &c. and said that 
he was going out of town for another 
weekj when he would finish the pe¬ 
rusal of the MS. and have another 
meeting with Frank previous to putting 
the Play into the hands of the Ma¬ 
nagers. 

Frank departed elate with hope— 

the road to fame and fortune he con- 

• 

ceived to lay open before him, without 
the possibility of difficulty or obstacle 
to impede his progress. 

Mr. S-’s xoeek of absence proved 

a fortnight; and when Frank next 
called, the servant informed him that 
his Piece was at M—n, a village 
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about eight miles from Loudon^ where 
his master occasionally slept, and, un¬ 
fortunately, nobody from G-e Street 

would be going thither for some time; 
consequently, there was* no alternative 
but for our Hero to trudge after it 
himself. This he did, and after two 
journies obtained possession of the un¬ 
fortunate Play, which Mr. S- de¬ 

sired him, through the servant, to take 
to Mr. Equity, one of the managers 
of 43-L-T-e, and a Jus¬ 

tice of the Peace. 

It was accordingly presented to Mr 
Eljuity; but.wdiat was the astonish¬ 
ment of Frank when, on calling upon 
that gentleman a few days after, he 

was told that Mr. -knew nothing 

about either him or his Play ! 

I 3 
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Mr. Equity advised our Hero not 

to seek Mr. S-, and remonstrate 

with him as was his intention—^lie said 

it was possible Mr, S-might make 

a mistake^ and advised our stripling 
Bard to await the decision of the Board 
of Manaffement, to whom the Piece 
had been submitted. - 

Mr. Equity is a most astonishing 
clever man. He not only fulfils the 

arduous duties of a P-c M—p-c 

and an Inspector of C-s^ but he 

manages all the affairs of D-L- 

T-e. "Tis he that regulates the 

money concerns ; that reads the 
Plays instructs the Authors how to 
write ; the performers how to act; and 
the musicians how to compose—^lie is, 
in fact, the soul of that vast under- 
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taking ’which never flourished half so 
well under the auspices of Apollo and 
the Niue Muses^ as beneath the foster¬ 
ing care of Mi. Equity and tlic myr~ 

jnidoiis of B-Street.*—Besides what* 

is lueationed abeve^ he recites speeches 

at the annuaI’diniicrs of the L-y 

F-dj and mends his own stockings. 

lie is ail astonishingly clever man. 

»We shall hear more of him in the 
second volume of this Work. 

If Mr. Equity were to be believed, 

■ dbthing could he more equitable than 
the conduct of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, with regard to Dramatic Au¬ 
thors ; the decisiqps of that sage tri- 

I 3 
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bunal being wholly guided by the 
merits of the Pieces which came under 
their examination^ without attention to 
recommendation or any other circum¬ 
stance. But this^ the behaviour of 
Mr. Equity to Frank since he found 
that Mr. S-did not interest him¬ 

self in the Play, inclined the latter to 
doubt. 

During the period that the Piece 
was said to be before the Board of 

I 

Management, Frank hearing nothing 

c 

from Mr. Equity, called one day in 

G-e Street, where the servant^ on 

opening the door, said— 

t 

I have good news for youV' 

r ^ 

Frank's heart was in his mouth. 
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The good news was^ that Mr. S- 

had desired the Comedy^ on which the 
anxious hopes of our Hero were fixed^ 
to be taken to the Theatre to be put 
into rehearsal. 

This was the* consummation of suc¬ 
cessful hope ! 

In order to account for the probabi- 
lily of a Piece, said to be under the 
comideration of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, being at the house of Mr. S- 

the Reader must know that iheform 
is, for every new Play, Farce, &c. 
wRich has passed the fiery ordeal of 
the Worshipful Board, to go 4o Mr. 
S-before it can be represented. 


For several days Frank remained in 

I 4 
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anxious expectation of a joyful sum¬ 
mons from the Tliealrc. 

But none came. 

Unable to endure the suspense which 
this occasioned^ he went one morning 

to the TheatrCj and asked Mr. W-n 

whether he had heard any mention of 
such a Picce^ naming his own. 

No ! ’ ! 

r 

He went tremblingly to the house of 
Mr. Equity—^that Gentleman was ojiit; 
but the servant informe(^ the enquirer 
that her master left word he would be 

at the P— O—^ in B— Street at 
eleven o’clock. 
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This our Hero took to meaiij that 
such as had business with him were 
to go thither ; accordingly he went at 
the appointed hour, wheOj after wait¬ 
ing some time^ the doffed hats of the 
attendant in 3 ^rmidoiis announced the 
arrival of Manager—I beg pardon— 
Justice Equity . 

On being accosted by Franks he, 
preserving all the hauteur of magiste- 
rial dignity, and feigning not to know 
the person who addressed him, de¬ 
manded his business. 

* 

The business was made known. 

The Play was before the Reading 
Committee^ and fliey were gentlemen 
not to be hurried in their proceed- 

I 5 
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ingj5; besides^ it was emphatically ob¬ 
served— 

Mr. S—— did not know any thing 
•about it/’ 

Frank then made known the intelli¬ 
gence he had received at Mr. S-'s 

house. 

What a change did this effect in the 
countenance of Mr. Equity ! 

% 

4 

The starch of official consequence 
was taken out of every muscle^ and in 
an instant he became the.most pliant 
and aflfable gentleman a body could 
wish to converse with. 


ff 


Oh! in that casC:, then^ I shall 
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hear of it in the course of the day^ I 
dare say."' 

Shall I call on you^ Mr. Equity?” 

No^ I will have the honor to send 
you a note.” 

Good morning. Sir.” 

Good morning, Mr, Neville !” 

Mark, he now knew the name of our 
Hero, without being told it, though a£ 
first he did not even recollect his per¬ 
son. 


i6 
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CHAP. XVIL 

HOPE BETRAYED, 

Frank heard iioth'ng from Mr, 
Equity in consequence of the interview 
related in the last Chapter.—He there¬ 
fore applied in G-e Street for in- 

t 

formation on the subject, when he 
found that the servant, to whom one 
Play, I suppose, was the same as ano¬ 
ther, had mistaken the Piece he was 

« 

to fcarry to the Theatre, and 
n proved to be the H —y M—n. 
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After nearly three months of the most 
torturing suspense^ Frank went one 
morning to Mr. Equity, and desired 
to know whether his Piece was to come 
out or not; observing, that a sufficient 
time had bee^ allowed for the Reading 
Committee to decide upon its merits. 

Mr. Equity professed total ignorance 
on the subject.’ 

Frank then proceeded immediately 

I# ^ 

to G-e Street—^the house-door^ was 

open—he entered—^the parlor was un¬ 
billed by its usual morning attendants 
—somebody was coming down stairs— 

it was Mr. S-in company with 

another gentleman. 

He took off his hat and bo^yed to 
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Frank as he passed^ and^ upon reach¬ 
ing the threshold^ turned back into the 
passage^ and accosting our Hero with 
the most insinuating address^ enquired 

I 

if he were not the gentleman whom 
he had had the pleasure of seeing up 
stairs. 

I am^ Sir.'* 

Why did you not speak to me 

t 

' *A bow from Frank said Sir, you 
are very condescending/" 

m 

Will you do me the favor to call 
upon me* to-morrow, between eleven 
and twelve o"clock said Mr, S-. 


I^ost assuredly, Sir/' said Frank, 
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Frank called the next day at the 
time appointed; but Mr. S—— was 
gone out. 

Frank called on the Saturday fol-*^ 
lowing—’twas a cold December day— 
five o’clock in the afternoon—Mr. 

S-- not out of bed. 

An interesting young female ^at slii- 
vering in the parlor^ which was cold 
aiiH cheerless—’twas the dau 2 :hter of, 

L-y—it is needless to say what wtfs * 

the object of her visit—she had sat in 
this room, without fire, from twelve 
o’clock in the day till five in the after¬ 
noon—^was almost benumbed tvith cold 

—Mr. S-was all the time in bed, 

whic};i he only quitted for a moment to 
write a note to the Y—g R-—s. 
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At length she had the satisfaction to 
be put off till another time, and to re¬ 
turn empty-handed to a family, pos¬ 
sibly without bread. 

Frank was desired to call the next 

I 

day (Sunday) ; but when he arrived 
at the house all was bustle and con¬ 
fusion. The P-e of W-e, Mr* 

Equity, Master B-y, and other il¬ 

lustrious characters, were invited to 

# 

% dinner, and not even a table-spoon pre- 

i 

pared for the occasion. 

A few days after, however, a positive 

engagement was made by*Mr. S-, 

« 

through his servant, to meet Frank at 
the Theatre on the morrow—this en¬ 
gagement was kept* in Mr. S—’s 
usual manner^ that is to say— 
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It was not kept at all. 

The nexttimCj it was most decidedly 

promised that Mr. S- and Mr. 

Equity would meet him next day at 
the Theatre, when every thing should 
be finally settled. 

Pari of this promise was faithfully 
adhered to ; for though neither one 
nor the other of the above gentlemen 
were to be found at the Theatre, yet 
every thing was finalli) settled on that 
day—^to conclude the story, Frank 

waited several hours at D-L- 

Vithout seeing any body but a loqua¬ 
cious old porter, and on Jiis return 
home, found a parcel containing his 
unhappy PiecCi accompanied with a 
note from the proprietors, stating, in 
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tlic usual cant^ that it would not suit 
the interests of the Theatre, 

Such was the fate of a Comedy which 

Mr. S-(the oracle of the Drama) 

pronounced Would do 

And such was the treatment of one 
who^ according to his opinion^ could 
not fail to succeed as a Dramatic 
Writer !^* 

Oh, hang it I” cries Miss Touch- 
wood, I am tired of all this stuff— 
Pray doesn't the Hero of the Talc fall 
in love after this ?" 

He does, sweet Miss; but I cannot, 
as the faithful Historian of his Life, 
relate any thing out of its place; how- 
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everj if a posey^ formed of those po¬ 
etic flowers which Frank scattered on 
ihe altar of love^ can conciliate your 
favor^ gentle fair one^ and induce you 
to accompany my poor friend to the^ 
end of his history, I may here, with¬ 
out impropriety, present you with 
what may be found in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. XV III. 

THE BOUQUET. 


TO MISS - 

ON valentine’s day. 

Now songs of joy, thro’ all the leafless gro;pc, 
Proclaim thy reign, auspicious Saint of Love ! 
Now featfter’d warblers chirp their ain’rous talc, 
And notes of rapture swell the morning gale; 
Which zephyr, gently wj^^ from tree to tree, 
Ah! happy warblers ! far more blest than me. 
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Like you I cannot, nestling side by side, 

Wilh tender transport claim a happy bridoi^ 

But far from her, whose heart I*d gladly gain, 

A silent slave, I kiss my captive chain— 

Yet hope shall still my pensive bosom cheer, 

Soft as the bud that decks thc^vcrnal year ; - 

Which summer’s rip’ning beam shall call to view, 
A lovely blossom,,sweet—fair maid—as you! 

Oh ! bid me not that tender hope resign ; 

But smiling, bless thy faithful Valentine ! 


TO MISS READER. 

Who can paint the soft feelings that play round 
the hca»t, 

The trembling emotion, the throb 8f delight; 
That throb so cxtatic, what tongue can impart, 
When an object pj love first appears to the 
sight! 
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Or as ’neath the concealment of night’s fricndljr 
shade, 

To that object each wish and each thought wa 
reveal, 

And press the soft hand of the listening maid, 

That responsive, unfolds what the tongue 
w ould conceal. 

Who can tell the delight, at that hour as we stray— 

Each minute, successive, the herald of bliss— 

Of cv’ry thing talk, still find something to say, 

And fill up each pause with an eloquent kiss. 

% 

Or could this be describ’d, say w hat speech can 
make known, 

V. That climax of rapture the lover must prove, 

When the clear lovely girl becomes wholly his 
own, 

And crowns fond desire ivith beauty and love. 

That such bliss is unspeakable all kill believe; 

But as Sure as of mortals, sly Cupid’s the 
leader, 

It w ould not be hard such delight to conceive^ 

Ifthc zcnt^r of this could obtain but a hiadeu. 
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AN ACROSTIC. 

M oiilded by nature’s hand with nicest care, 

A form adorned with symmetry most rare; 
li espondent dignity to pride unknown^ 

m 

1 s dear Maria’s praise, nor this alone, 

A thousand charms she boasts and graces all her 
own. 

R eccive, sweet fair, the humble vow, I pray, 

E nrapt’ring smile upon thy Poet’s lay ; 

A nd his proud Muse to themes like these inclin’d, 
P evoted all to thee, shall ever find 
E lach year, each day, each hour, her hallowed 
fire, 

R cnewing love, awaking fond desire. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

•» 

THEATRICALS. 

Frank immediately wrote to Sir 
William Jemiington^ at liis seat, near 

'‘ihe city of N-, an account of tlic 

treatment he had received from Mr. 
S— 

A new project now entered his head 

i 

—unwilling as he was to relinquish his 
Dramatic pursuits, while the least hope 
remained of ultimate ^success. 
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He had heard of Pieces being 
formed on a Provincial Stage^ making 
their way to London; though assisted^ 
it must be owned^ by recommendation. 

Mr. Thomas Dibdin’s Jew and 
Doclor"' was a* particular instance of 
this, as well as a remarkable one, of 
ilie perversity of managers. 

The gentleman just mentioned may 
ranit among the best song-writers of 
the present day, and the Piece above 
named is a proof that he possesses ta¬ 
lents equal to the composition of a 
Faece ; but his warmest admirer can¬ 
not, without sacrifising every claim to 
dramatic taste, allot him any higher 
merit.— rBut, only !—He sent his 

piece . of tfbe .Jew and Dgetor —the 

VOL. I. K . 
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b€sfc Piece be ever wrote—^because it 
Was the free of&pring of a y<yutig and 
unfettered genius, not the mechanical 
production of a hired drudge—he sent 
this Piece, I say, to the Manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre, who returned 
it with the common cant—it would 
not suit the interests of the Theatre/* 

The same Piece came afterwards re- 
commended —it was performed—it met 
with deserved success, and ininredi- 
* ately the Author was engaged at so 
much by the week, so write so many 
Pieces in a season—Opera, Farce, 
Pantomime, Comedy, eyery thing, in 
fact; knd to inundate the Stage with a 
torrent of mekgre trash, whilst the 
Shakesperian efiusjons of a Tobin were 
buffered to lie ih the lumber-room of 
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the theatre^ till their Author sun][^ into 
the grave unnoticed and unrewarded, 
for labours which tended to ennoble 
the British Drama and revive the ge¬ 
nius of a better age ! * 

To return to the point from whicti 
w'c have wandered, Frank conceived, 
<hat if his Piece were performed at 

the N-Theatre, to procure which 

he relied on the patronage of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jennington, it might make its way ^ 
to London—at least it would afford ^ 
fair criterion of its merits. He there¬ 
fore sent his MS. to Sir William, ac- 
colnpanied with the request that has 
been described. 

During the period that Frank was 
dangling attendance upon Mr. S*-«— 
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and the Theatre, three Pieces were 

brought forward at D-L-, two 

of which were damned, and the other 
narrowly escaped it. Yet, Justice 
Tlquity informed our Hero, that there 
was, at that time, two hundred and 
SEVENTY manuscript Pieces in the The* 
atre. 

At what a low ebb must be the Dra¬ 
matic genius of Britain, unless it be 
admitted that Managers arc ei^ier 
k-s or blockheads I 

The first damper that is thrown on 
the hopes of any unrecommended /ip- 
plicantv for encouragement, as a Dra¬ 
matic Writer, is this circumstance of 
the number of unpcifarmed Pieces then 
in the Theatre; but if we are to judge 
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of the merits of this number by wl^at is 
brought outj supposing them to be the 
bestj it may very well happen that an 
Author can, with justice^ claim a pre¬ 
cedence for his against ^the tremeiidou.^ 
number with which he is threatcue(L 

This was the opinion of Frank, upop 
comparing his own with all the Pieces, 
except one, performed during the sea¬ 
son, and at the Theatre we are speaking 
of. 

The Stage has too long been swayed 
by a few arrogant individuals—it 

w^apts the decided voice of the Public 

■ 

to set these matters to rights ; but, un¬ 
fortunately, what is generally called the 
Public, is by no i^eans competent to 

k3 
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form an adequate conception of literary 
wrongs, and apply a proper remedy. 

But, surely, it is a subject worthy 
the attention of an enlightened Legis¬ 
lature.—How lamentable is it to think 
that the British Stage, of the present 
day, should, like the drolls and mimics 
of former times, be considered merely 
as the APPENDAGE OF A CoUKT. 


It was not long before Frank re- 
i^ceived a letter from the Manager of 
the N—~ Theatre, expressing the 


highest opinion of his Comedy, and his 
intention of putting it into immedjjtte 

c 

rebe^s^l; but it will be afterwards seen 


that ibis was^ only because tb$ Play 
was recommended.. 
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Not long after the arrival of the 
Manager's letter, Frank received ano¬ 
ther from Ladj Jennington, giving in- 
' foriiiatioii respecting the acceptance of 
liis Piece, and containing a handsome, 
invitation to our Hero to come to 
G-in order that he might be pre¬ 

sent at its representation. 

Frank now felt happy; not only 
from this flattering mark of respect, 
but from the prospect it seemed to open 

I 

for him of ultimate success to his * 
wishes.—Besides, at the very worst, 
though he might be no gainer from his 
dramatic pursuit, even from the re¬ 
presentation of his Comedy at N-, 

he conceived that he would derive suf- 
iicient emolument to remove the trifling 
embarrassments (amounting to about 

& 4 
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thirty pounds) which his attendance 
upon Mr. S—;— and the Theatre^ and 
his consequent neglect of other con¬ 
cerns^ had occasioned ; for he had 
j^estdj in the Life of Cunningham^ that 
the performance of a Piece of that 
writer^ at Newcastle^ had been highly" 
productive. 
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CHAP. XX. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THIS VOLUME, 

Nothing now remains for inc to do^ 
but to conclude this Volume; a task^ 
believe me^ Reader^ that requires no* 
little ingenuity^ and therefore 1 have 
set apart a whole Chapter for that pur¬ 
pose. 

it is always necessary^ at tbe con¬ 
clusion of one volume of any Novell 
to excite such an interest as to induce 
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the Reader to go on with the next^ 
otherwise, one chief end of Novel¬ 
writing, namely, the emolument of the 
Circulating Library, is entirely lost. 
IVfany are the methods which have 
been adopted to answer this purpose; 
but I know of none so likely to pro¬ 
duce the effect as that successfully 
practised by some female writers, par¬ 
ticularly by Mrs. Helme, in the Far* 
mer of Inglewood Forest, which is to 
introduce some evil disposed gentlemcm 
ihto the chamber of a young lady, in 
the dead of night, intent on * * 

What delicate young virgin could 

I 

possibly discontinue the peruskl till 

I ' 

she has satisfied herself, whether or 
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not the wicked man has effected his 
purpose ^ 

For my own part^ as I have copied 
110 other waiter in present work; 
as I have struck out a plan of iny own^ 
regardless of ^ any precedent whatever ; 
so I shall not have recourse to any of 

the arts just alluded to. 

/■ 

I will frankly and candidly tell the 
Reader, that if hfi found entertain¬ 
ment of any sort, in the Volume whi(^ 
is nearly brought to a conclusion, 1 
think he will be gratified with the pe¬ 
rusal of the next. 

% 

In the present Volume he has read 
some incidents of thb life of a young 
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man of genius^ it is to be lioped^ not 
dully related, and interspersed with 
some effusions of his fancy, not, it is 
presumed, altogether ill calculated to 
please; nor is it possible to suppose 
that the topics it embraces can be un¬ 
interesting. The Volump which fol¬ 
lows this, will contain other vicissi¬ 
tudes of the same life, and other 
effusions of the same fancy, certainly 
not inferior to what have gone before. 
—Much more will be said about the 

I 

Stage, and a little about the Drama 
in general, through all its varieties, 
provincial and itinerant, with inci¬ 
dents, facts, and documents illustrative 
of the same.—Pictures will be drawn 

I* 

of private treachery and public im¬ 
posture—^the scourge of the satirist 
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'will be wielded with an impartial but 
unsparing hand—^managers^ play-wri- 

i 

ters, Italian composers^ toad-eaters, 
physicians, and cow doctors will all 
come in for their shafc; but still oyr 
motto shall be— 

Notliing extenuate; set down aught la 
malice.** 

Pray, Mr. Author, wliat is a C6w 
Doctor ? 

A new degree of physic, Mr. Inquisi¬ 
tive. 

» Oh, true ! I recollect in the Farce 
of the RcviciVj or the Wags ojf IFiiirfsofi 
there is the following dialogue between 
Deputy Bull ant} Lootiy Mactwoltcr, 
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Dep, JSttil. —H®w have you got your 
living since you left Ireland ? 

t 

j&ocmi/*—Plase your honor^ I am a 
£hpsicia7ter, 

Dep, Bull ,—A Physicianer ? 

Looney, —^Ycs, Sir, I am a Doc¬ 

tor, 

That does not fullv illustrate the 

'' f 

Character alluded to above—^tlic medi¬ 
cal qualifications of each, it is true, arc 
the same, but my Cow Doctor is a 
notore fashionable character. ^ , 

Oh f then, I suppose your funny 
Frontispiece means—> 
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not anticipate my meanings Mr. 
Inquisitive—I have already toldf you 
that this Volume is now ended—^pro- 
e(^d to the next and you shall learn 

STRANGE Things. 


E^iP OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


Pritcd by Deans & DuDiie, 
llart'S^trcet, Covent Uardcii. 







